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FONATHAN CAPE 


Child of Queen Victoria 


Victoria and Albert 


‘Shrewd and penetrating in their revelation of 





‘Mr. Plomer has the wonderful gift of seeing things 
for the first time as though no one had ever seen 
them before. ‘Three writers supremely distinguished 
for this are Virginia Woolf, D. H. Lawrence ne E. 
M. Forster; it is not too much to say that with this book 
Mr. Plomer j joins them because of his authenticity. 
He is one of the most honest artists now writing the 
English language.’ 

HUGH WALPOLE in the Spectator Stories 75. 6d. 


character ; impeccable in taste, though they play over 
dangerous ice, and quite masterly in the economy 
and enaddenan of their w orkmanship.’ 

ARTHUR WAUGH More Palace Plays 53. 


‘Mr. Ford is, at his best, a writer of astonishing 
brilliance. The local colour—South of France—is 
full and rich; his knowledge is immense.” Odserver 
‘It is Mr. Ford’s style, which imparts his personality, 
his sinewy twists of mind, that makes the book the 
continuously interesting and entertaining thing that 
it is.” BONAMY Doer£e in the Spectator 75. 6d. 


an autobiography by the author of // ordsworth 


‘In a previous book I attempted to formulate a faith 
which would equally satisfy the demands of the modern 


mind and the deepest instincts of the self. . . . Here 
I have surveyed my own growth with a similar end in 
view. From the author’s introduction 10s. 6d. 
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Houses and Properties 


KEMSLEYS, 


Chartered Surveyors, 
164 Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 2, 


THE ESSEX SPECIALISTS. 





WEST ESSEX GOLF COURSE, 
eimost adjoining the course and a fine stretch of Epping 
Forest. 











AN ARCHITECT-BUILT HOUSE, 
within easy daily reach THE CITY and commanding 
fine bill-top views. 

3 recep., 
All services. 
Charming, 


bath and 5 beds, 
Garage. 
easily worked garden. 
A HOUSE OF REAL CHARACTER, 
£2,600, F"hold.—Pars. from KEMSLEYS, as above, or 
from WM. HOUGHTON & CO., 15 Union Court, E.C. 2 


KURNHAM-ON-CROUCH, close to: 
VACHTING MAN. Detached house, 
recep., 2 bathrooms and 5 beds. Elec, light and main 
water. Garage 2 cars. ONE ACRE. ONLY £1,500, 

KEMSLEYS, as above. 


would suit a 
with 3. large 


F’hold. 


NORTH PERLOD 


5 Cottages 


ESSEX, in’ charming country. 
HOUSE, with 4 recep., 7 beds. and 2 baths. 
and 111 ACRES. £3,000 asked for F*hold, BUT NO 
REASONABLE OFFER REFUSED —a © striking 
bargain, even in these times !—KEMSLEYS, as above. 


ESSEX-HERTS BORDERS. 
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village away from main road traffic and 
within an hour of the City. 


A GENUINE TUDOR HOUSE, 
perfectly restored regardless of expense. 3 reception, 
jounge hall and cloakroom, 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms : 
open hearths: massive Oak beans:and other charac- 


tno pretty 


teristic features. Electric light. Central Heating 
Main Services. Excellent Garage and charming 
HALF-ACRE garden. 


ONLY £2,000 FREEHOLD, 
or would be Let. 
KEMSLEYS 


as above. 


] EXHILL and COODEN HOUSES. 
ERNEST SHEATHER, FALL Tel., 
The only Local Estate 


351 Bexhill. 
Avent a native of the town. 


VERY CHARMING SMALL ESTATE, spread on the 
A hillside and overlooking a lovely valley between 
COLCHESTER and CHELMSFORD, on gravel soil. The 
choice QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE has hall with fine 
staircase, 3 reception rooms (2 paneled), 5 principal and 
$ secondary beds.: ample oflices include clgakrooms, bath 
ind lavatories supplied with h. and e., afd there is elec- 
trie light and main drainage ; also quarters, garage, 
stabling, glasshouses, lovely walled gardens, and timbered 
paddock. Executors’ SALE, and absolutely perfect con- 
dition everywhere (thousands expended on inmprove- 
ments). The picturesque Farmery and 50 acres are let off. 
To anyone who . seeking a genuine period property and 
cares to inspect, £5,000 will appear a very moderate price 
for possession. Titastre ated particulars from TYLER AND 
OwWERS, Estate Agents, Halstead, Essex. 


SAMINGTON SPA 4 fine Freehold Propert y, pre- 
Lb nier poriti on, suitable private hotel, nursing home 
yuest hous » school. Four fine reception rooms, 10 bed- 
rooms, 2 baths retire garden, central heating, garages. 
Detailed particulars from G. A. 'T., ¢/o E. ALEC COLMAN, 
317 Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 





3 lines : 


1/6 per 
‘for $/- *: 


line after 





SURREY & SUSSEX. 
ESTATES, HOUSES, LAND, &c. 


i. Property Large and Small, including ~ the 
en “x Worth and Balcombe Forest District, 
‘ T. UNDERWOOD, F.A.L.P:A 
(For over s years with Messrs. Knight, Frank & Rutley) 
ESTATE OFFICES, THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX 
("Phone Crawley 328.) 


DIRECT VIEWS OVER 
WORTH AND BALCOMBE FORESTS. 


CLOSE TO PADDOCKHURST. 


Garden-lover’s opportunity of purchasing attractive 
modern RESIDENCE : 3. reception rooms, 5 bed rooms, 
hath room ; electric light, gas, company’s water : garage: 
beautiful flower and ornamental gardens of 1 acre. 


EXECUTORS SALE £2,750 OR OFFER. 


Illustrated particulars from SOLE AGENT. 


MIDWAY BETWEEN 
LONDON & BRIGHTON. 
| Gentleman's STUD FARM with excellent residence and 
474 or 90 ACRES. 
3 reception rooms, 7 bed rooms, bath room, and modern 
comforts. Attractive gardens. Garage. 
RANGE OF 17 STUD BOXES AND FARM- 
BUILDINGS. 
FREEHOLD BARGAIN £3,750. 


Jiustrated particulars from SOLE AGENT, 





SURREY HILLS. 
BETWEEN OXTED AND WESTERHAM. 

AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE of CHARACTER 
FULLY MODERNIZED; 6 reception rooms, 10 bed 
and dressing rooms, 2 bath rooms; company’s water, 
main drainage, electric light; 2 cottages; delightful 
grounds 6 acres. 

FIVE MINUTES FROM GOLF COURSE. 
FREEHOLD £7,850. 





SUITABLE = GUEST HOU i — HOOL, OR 
ITHER INSTITUT! 
ON MAIN ROAD. 


HORSHAM 2 MILES. 
Well-built pre-War RESIDENCE with delightful open 
views ; 3 reception rooms, 15 bed and dressing rooms, 
bath room; modern conveniences: garage with rooms 
over; charming grounds 4} ACRES. 


FREEHOLD ONLY £3,050. 


BETWEEN 
REIGATE & DORKING. 
RESIDENTIAL, AGRICULTURAL AND 
SPORTING ESTATE. 830 ACRES. 


reception rooms, 8 bed rooms, bath room, and offices ; 
company’s water, electric light:  bailiff’s house, - 2 
farmhouses, 8 cottages. Several sets of farmbuildings. 
700 acres pasture, only 20 acres arable. 130 acres 

woodland 2 


FREEHOLD £25,000. 


Full details of above and numerous others 
in Surrey and Sussex 


A. T. UNDERWOOD, F.ALP.A., 


ESTATE OFFICE, THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX. 


MODERNIZED. TUDOR MANOR HOUSE with 3 / 


& COUNTRY 


For Sale or To Let 


ESHER. 


=. has for many years been known as a 

district of attractive residences, and 

though the heyday of the large mansions 

is over, Esher village has been saved from 
suburbanism. 

Some of the houses at Esher Place are 
quite small, but they are all worthy of their 
beautiful surroundings. The estate en- 
trance is on the village green, near the 
church and the main cross-roads, 


THE ESHER DEVELOPMENT CO., 
ESHER PLACE, 


Open week-ends. 


LTD, 


*Phone Esher 1050. 





HOVE. 


The Town on the South Coast for 
Delightful Exhilarating Air. 


For Information as to 
PROPERTIES AND VALUATIONS, 
write to Messrs. 

JENNER & DELL, F.A.I., 
54 Church Road, Hove. ’Phone 2480. 
And at BRIGHTON. 





HOUSE BUILDING SERVICE 
which really takes the worry out of building is our job, 
Our Advisory Dept. will tell you how we find the site, 
design and build any house to your particular require- 
ments in any district at one inclusive cost and arrange 
finance if:desired. Start by oe now for free advice 
and illustrated catalogue ** P’’ t 


UNIVERSAL HOUSING CO., LT D., RICKMANSWORTH, 





— (handy for London).—Freehold Residence 

having large lounge hall, 2 reception 
rooms, cloakroom (h. & ¢.), 6.principal 
bed and dressing rooms, some with 
lavatory basins (h. & c.), 2 bathrooms, 
2 maids’ rooms : quiet position, handy 
for Golf; lovely grounds, 14 acres 
with orchard; garage, ete.; main 
electric light, water and gas.—Pars. 
and photos from Messrs. NICHOLAS, 
1 Station Road, Reading. 





A Perfect 
Medium sized 
House. 
£2,759. 





VYLING HALL, near Whitby.—For Sale, this charm- 
ing Residence. 34 acres, including woodlands, 
pleasure grounds and grass land. 4 sitting rooms, 7 
principal bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms ; 
electric light, central heat. Garage. 8 cottages, farm- 
stead. Very cheap.—ROBERT GRAY & SONS, Estate 
Agents, Whitby. 





PRICE £3,000° FREEHOLD. 


ATCH END, MIDDX.—Within 10 mins. walk of 

i LMS. & Bakerloo Stn. (30 mins. town). and close 
to” golf course. Attractive detached RESIDENCE 
with charming well matured Garden of* about 1} 
acres .with tennis lawn, &c.;° Lounge Hall, 2 fine 
Reception Rooms, 6 Bedrooms, bathroom, cloakroom and 
usual offices. BRICK GARAGE. Beautifully decorated 
throughout.—-For particulars apply BRITTON & CO., 
rac Post Office, Hatch nd, Middx. Tel. Hateh End 149. 








WHITEMAN & ed: 


56, BROMPTON-ROAD, 
(Sloane 0138-9.) 





HISTORICAL RYE. 
The Delightful Home of Una, Lady Troubridge, and 
Miss Radclyffe Hall. 
THE BLACK BOY. 
PERFECT SPECIMEN OF UNSPOILED PRE- 
TUDOR RESIDENCE. 
Probably erected by the Friars of St. Augustine. 
Wealth of Old Oak, Open Sussex Fireplaces, 
Priest's Hole. 
study, 4 bed, —_ studio or library, 
bath, &e. 
Central Heating, Constant Hot Water, 
and Power, Main drainage. 
Small Garden. All in Perfect: Order, 
OF GREAT INTEREST TO ARTISTS. 
Only Just Available. Price, £3,000 Freehold. 
sole Agents 
WHITEMAN — CO., 56 BROMPTON ROAD, 
-W Sloane 0138. 





Lounge, 


Electric Light 








RARE OPPORTUNITY 

to secure a GENUINE TUDOR COTTAGE, with 
origina] characteristics, and having main electric Jight, 
water, and drains, in rural atmosphere. 





ONLY 2 MILES WOKING. 
Perfect order ; rich old-oak, lattice windows, 
fireplaces ; 3 sitting, 4 bed, bath, ce. ; 
GARDEN, ONE ACRE. 
WELL WORTH £2,500. 
Owner’s Agents, WHITEMAN and Co., 


open 
LOVELY 


as above. 


5 ACRES 
NEAR GUILDFORD, 
Hog’s Back. 
placed in open country ; 
bath, &c. ; main water ; 
outbuildings. 
FORCED SALE. INCREDIBLE BARGAIN 
WHITEMAN and CO., as above. 


£1,600. 
with beautiful views over the 
BPLENDID RESIDENCE, 


conveniently 
2-3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 
electric light at gate. GARAGE, 


Owner's Agents, 
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AIHAT business 
Weman does not 


rile a spic and 
span appearance ? 
He can easily pre- 
serve it by always 
wearing “ LUVISCA” 
Shirts with Soft  col- 
las to match. By 
night “LUVISCA” 
Pyjamas assure you 
peaceful repose. 


SHIRTS| PYJAMA 

1 ie reel S U I T S 
shades in striped de- 

including 2] signs or plain 
collars, shades, 

10s. 6d. each| 17s. Gd. each 


‘Garments made to measure 
‘cybject to special quotations. 


Pp | eotisrenep tae 

: AB. 

WSL” NONE GENUINE 
0S WITHOUT. 


all AUSTIN REED Shops. 


WEY 
EIN. 





ing, write COURTAULDS LTD. 


you name of 
descriptive literature. 


will send 




















Sold by Leading Hosiers, Outfitters and Stores, and 


Ask for and see you get “ LUVISCA.” There is 
nothing just-as-good. If any her in obtain- 
ept. 


58M), 


St. Martin’s-le-Grand, London, E.C.1, who 
nearest retailer and 

















An outstanding biscuit 


<a 


Oy Aopeei nee 


This is the wonderful new biscuit 
everyone is talking about. it has 
a delightful flavour. 


MADE ONLY BY 


CARR'S 
OF CARLISLE 


IN CO-OPERATION WITH 


BIRD'S OF BIRMINGHAM 


Obtainable at all teading grocers 


CREAM 
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BARNEYS BLEND 


Barneys Empire is John Sinclair’s latest and 
gteatest achievement in pipe-tobaccos: a 


103d. 


Tobacco blended with the same cate 


and skill which made the name of Barneys 
world-famed. 


Here is an Empire Blend with the qualities of a 
high-priced mixture . . cool, sweet-smoking and 
satisfying, without bite, harshness or “tang.” An 
outstandingly good Tobacco, quite apart from any 
consideration of price. 


If you ate looking for a Tobacco at a moderate 
ptice which really does give smoking satisfaction, 
try this new Barneys blend . . Forget its price 


and try it om its merits. 


Barneys Empire will 


stand-up for quality, for character, in comparison 
with other Tobaccos coppers an ounce more. It 
can only be sold at 103d. 0z. because you get 
the full benefit of the Preferential Duty Saving. 


Barneys Empire is packed so that you get it 
Factory-fresh: In 1 oz. “leads” protected by 
moisture - proof, weather-proof wrapping ; also 
in 2 oz. (Flat, pocket) and 4 oz. (“ Home,” round, 
upright) patent “ EverFresh” vacuum Tins, 
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Made by JOHN SINCLAIR — 
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A large fire 
with a small 
appetite e 











Design S.382 


How often do you say to yourself, as the winter 
draws on: “ That fireplace simply eats coal ! ” 
Has it never occurred to you that it would be a 
positive economy to change it ? 


Now a Devon has a special fire bow] of furnace 
fire-clay. It generates so great a heat that it 
consumes coal not to cinders, like the ordinary 
fire, but to a handful of fine ash. And you get 
the whole of that warmth in the room. For a 
Devon is so constructed that it throws the heat 
oul—not up the chimney. Anyone who has ever 
had one will tell you what a cosy, saving fire the 
Devon is. 


It is made in charming designs to suit all sorts 
of houses — from ultra modern to period. It 
causes the least possible amount of mess and time 
to fix. If you cannot call at our showrooms, 
write for catalogues and the name of the nearest 
ironmonger who stocks Devon fires. 


‘THE 


DEVON 
FIRE’ 


Candy & Co. Ltd., Dept. W., Devon House, 
60 Berners St., Oxford St., London, W.1. 
Works: Heathfield, Newton Abbot, Devon. 
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Musings of a Mineral Wate 
Manufacturer. 


No. 2.42. 
AN OVER FROM THE OTHER END 

Our advertising agent—for all his encouragement 
to us with our Musings—can never quite disguise his 
opinion that what we have to say is not one half so 
precious as the goods we sell, or try to sell, So 
from time to time, to please him, we attempt to 
write a plain, straightforward, commercial adyer- 
tisement ; in short—a begging letter. For in Spite 
of anything Sir William Crawford may say to the 
contrary, advertising is begging the reader to buy 
from us and not from some other Britisher who js 
as hungrily after his money as we are. Yes; we 
occasionally desert the pure upper air of philosophy 
and descend into the cave of commerce and pen 
what we think is an excellent advertisement for, 
say, Tonic Water, especially Ross’s Tonic Water, 
And this comes back by return of post marked in 
the margin ‘a bit weak at the end.” 

As a matter of fact this criticism hurt us, because 
we ourselves knew our bravely started statement 
had come to a rather lame and impotent conclusion 
—the exigencies of space (which costs money) 
rather than want of time (the only thing we have 
plenty of) prevented our saying what we had 
meant to say: that Tonic Water in our business 
holds a peculiar position, something like that of 
marmalade to the jam maker. It is the only bitter 
drink we make. A man may say of strawberry jam 
or of Jemonade—we do not think he should, but he 
often does—* it’s all right, it will do.” But with 
Tonic Water or marmalade it is either right or 
wrong: it cither gives one a nasty jag, or it cools 
and calms, and charms the sense like a stream of 
melody—at least this is what Ross’s Tonie (with 
the correct amount of Gin in it) does to this present 
writer, and we hope may do to others. Speaking 
for ourselves, drink, like music, puts us out of action 
—-too charming during working hours, delightful when 
the day is done. Not everyone has an ear for music, 
an eye for beauty, a sense for literature ; and those 
deprived of these may be best armoured for the 
battle of life—if they miss its finer joys they escape 
its harder knocks. Not all have a critical palate, 
and when we hear our reverent juniors enlarge on 
this or that brand, we wonder if they have put in 
the long years of “ research ” that we have done in 
many bars in many countries drinking Gin and 
Tonic. Much study has brought us to this con- 
clusion: that there are three good brands of Tonic 
and Ross’s is one of them. And we ean be happy 
with any of these—provided we get a day or so to 
switch over. The moral is that you, dear reader, 
should get a case of Ross’s Tonic to your home and 
try it daily for thirty-six days, with, of course, the 
appropriate addition—and if you desert us alter 
that, well, damn it, we deserve it! 





W. A. ROSS AND SONS, LIMITED, 
Belfast, Ireland. 


Makers of Ginger Ale, Tonic Water, Lemonade, Ginger 
Beer, Soda Water, Lemon Squash, and Lime Juice 
Cordial, for more than half a century. 
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News of the Week 


R. DOLLFUSS is footing the tight-rope with consider- 

able dexterity, and the precise meaning of his speech of 
last Monday is still subject of interested speculation in a 
sod many European Chancelleries. Most of the Vienna 
correspondents of English papers took it asa veiled declara- 
tion of Fascism, but one at least gave it precisely the 
opposite interpretation. The fact is that the Chancellor is 
still compelled to carry on as best he can from day to day, 
holding the Nazis in check, maintaining all his links with 
Signor Mussolini, and doing his best to weld together an 
effective anti-Nazi front in Austria. The Monday speech 
must be taken at any rate as an attempt, which may quite 
well be successful, to unite the Catholic Christian Social- 
ists, the peasant Landbund and the Fascist Heimwehr. 
That means throwing over the Socialists completely. 
What Dr. Dollfuss’ phrases about the final abolition of 
Parliament in its old form, and the transition to a corpor- 
ate State, mean need not be examined too closely. They 
were clearly not intended to be precise. The Chancellor is 
governing without a Parliament at present, and he will 
g0 on governing without it. The moment for the con- 
structive stage has not come yet, and it is to be noted that 
there is no suggestion of abolishing the constitution. The 
move is distinctly towards the Right, but only a certain 
distance—by no means far enough to satisfy Prince 
Starhemberg and the Heimwehr. But to go too far would 
alienate friendly opinion in this country and France. 

* * * * 


Mr. De Valera and Labour 

Whilst General O’Duffy has been endeavouring to rally 
the youth of the Irish Free State on the side of the 
United Ireland Party by an appeal to them to promote 
peace and prosperity by “ smashing the rule of the gun ” 
and ending the disastrous trade war with England, 
Mr. De Valera has, of course, adopted the opposite line. 
They must * win” the economic war. But even he has 
thought it necessary to administer a rebuke to the wilder 


spirits among his supporters who have been destroying 
property of English origin under the pretext of helping the 
national cause. Some light is thrown on his declaration 
that he is not contemplating an early General Election 
by the evidence of the overtures he has been making to 
the Labour Party. If he could count on the support 
of that party his position in the Dail would be secure. 
An official statement has been issued from which it appears 
that arrangements have been made for regular consulta- 
tion between Government representatives and the Labour 
Party. The latter have agreed to co-operate in meeting 
what is called the “ British attack ”’ on the economic life 
of the nation. There is, of course, a quid pro quo. Mr. 
De Valera has made very large concessions to Labour 


demands. 
* * * * 


The Outlook in Iraq 

The situation created in Iraq by King Faisal’s sudden 
death is discussed authoritatively by Sir Arnold Wilson 
on another page. Politically the situation in Iraq 
remains quiet, and not only the new king but the Finance 
Minister, Yasin Pasha, who is the outstanding figure in 
the Cabinet, protest the continued friendship of the country 
for Great Britain. But anti-British feeling in Baghdad 
is strong and the tension created by the action of the 
Iraqi army against the Assyrians and the condemnation 
it has received i in this country has in no way relaxed. In 
these circumstances a great deal will depend on the 
handling of the Assyrian question by the League Council 
next week. There must be no whitewashing. Faults of 
which Iraq may be guilty must not be condoned. But the 
Council has the situation in Iraq as well as the situation 
of the Assyrians to think of, and it is more important 
to provide for the future of the latter, and the protection 
of minorities in Iraq generally, than to pass formal 
judgement on a government which it would be dangerous 
to weaken at this Juncture. 
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The New Deal Hanging Fire 


The American experiment has reached a critical point . 


and ominous warnings are being sounded by the American 
Federation of Labour and others as to what winter, 


now not so far off, may bring forth. The difficulties are ° 


both general and particular. The former are what might 
have been, and indeed were, foreseen. Shorter hours 
and increased wages have inevitably resulted in higher 
prices, and the public are refusing to buy at these figures 
in anything like the volume neeessary to absorb the 
output of the factories. The heavy industries, moreover, 
are running slack again. If the exhortations of the 
President and General Johnson do not suffice to stimulate 
purchasers inflation seems likely, but that, of course, 
will mean new problems and new anxieties. The particular 
difficulties centre round the coal industry, in which the 
employers are still making trouble about the proposed 
code and the operatives have just begun a strike in 
Pennsylvania, with the prospect of extending it to 
several other’States further south. Meanwhile, Mr. Ford, 
who has refused to accept the automobile industry 
code, remains silent and enigmatic. General Johnson 
is clearly reluctant to force a conflict, but a hole of 
.quite intolerable magnitude would be driven through 


the code if the great Detroit concern disregarded it. 
* * * ** 


White Men and Natives 

The final ruling in the Bechuanaland flogging case 
has not been given as we go to press, but all the first 
day’s proceedings put the chief Tshekedi in a very 
favourable light. The flogged white man, Mackintosh, 
had been living as a native with a native woman in a 
native hut and apparently made no denial of the allega- 
tions that he was constantly tampering with native girls. 
Neither did he~complain of his treatment. The chief’s 
plea that he must be allowed to maintain decency in his 
tribe, and that he would have expelled Mackintosh if 
he had not been a white man is impressive, and the 
Commission of Inquiry’s opinion of Mackintosh is indi- 
cated by its summary decision to prohibit him from 
residence in any native territory. The complaint of 
Chief Tshekedi that he had made representations in vain 
to the British Resident Magistrate at Serowe (who alone 
had jurisdiction over a white man) before inflicting 
punishment himself is serious and must clearly be inves- 
tigated exhaustively. Relations between black and 
white throughout South Africa always raise highly 
delicate questions, and they are tenfold more delicate 
where, as in this particular case, the standards of a white 
man seem lower than the blacks’, 

* * * * 

Spain’s New Prime Minister 

The Spanish Cabinet crisis has been resolved and Sefior 
Lerroux, who had most to do with the resignation of Sefior 
Azaiia last week, has succeeded in forming a new admini- 
stration. Since it is to be a Government of Republican 
concentration without the Socialists the move is definitely 
towards the Right, but not towards a monarchy, 
Indications outside the Cortes (e.g. the elections for the 
theoretically non-political Tribunal of Constitutional 
Guarantees) had shown a swing away from the Govern- 
ment, and in face of an attack by Sefior Lerroux the Prime 
Minister, Senor Azafia, had the doubtful satisfaction 
of carrying a vote of confidence by 146 votes to 3, the 
opposition parties weakly walking out. The total 
membership of the Cortes is 470. On that the President 
virtually invited Seftor Azafia’s resignation. With the 
Socialists, the largest party in the country, excluded, 
the new Prime Minister will have no easy passage, and 
an appeai to the electors is probable before long. Since 
women will exercise their vote for the first time an 


———————. 


unknown factor of considerable importance will be intro. 
duced, If the President’s wish, that various radical 
measures now before the Cortes be passed into law 
before the dissolution, is carried out, the Government 
may have to-alienate some of its Right wing support, 


Cuba * * * * 

Since the revolution in Cuba which deposed General 
Machado and set up Dr. de Cespedes as Provisional 
President the situation has gone from bad to Worse, 
There was no unity among the political factions which 
expelled the dictator, and their rivalry was intensified 
by the pressure of the discontented populace inflamed 
by political propaganda and economic suffering. Qne 
faction, supported by non-commissioned officers who haye 
led the revolt against officers, has nominated Dr, San 
Martin as President, whilst another faction insists on the 
reinstatement of Dr. de Cespedes. Civil war is imminent 
and disorder is general. The situation is peculiarly 
embarrassing to the United States Government. American 
interests in Cuba are far greater than those of any other 
country, and the Treaty of 1903 explicitly conferred on 
the United States the right to “ intervene” for the 
“maintenance of a government adequate for the pro. 
tection of life, property, and individual liberty,” though 
it is a moot point whether this right was removed by 
the Gondra Convention of 1923 and the Arbitration 
Convention of 1929. Argentina clearly thinks it was, 
and has made its views manifest at Washington, 

* * * * 
‘Workers’ Control” 

The Trades Union Congress arrived at a compromise 
on the question of “ workers’ control” of industry, result. 
ing in a victory for the moderates. The official Labour 
Party has already taken up a sensible and definite posi- 
tion on this subject. Mr. Herbert Morrison has laid it 
down that “ the sectionalizing of the management,” the 
constitution of Boards of Management by the representa- 
tives of sectional interests, is not a Socialist conception. 
If trade unionists are appointed as members of Boards of 
Management, it should be solely on their individual merits, 
and in no circumstances as nominees of a trade union, 
It is probable that the General Council of the Trades 
Union Congress would have adopted the same line if 
their hands had not been tied by replies to a questionnaire 
to the unions, a majority of which favoured direct 
representation of the unions on boards of control. The 
Congress accordingly adopted a resolution demanding 
that the unions should have an adequate place on the 
boards of socialized services. An extremist amendment 
demanding a 50 per cent. representation to the workers’ 
nominees, was lost, Mr. Citrine pointing out that this was 
syndicalism pure and simple. It would mean handing 
over the management of socialized industries to the 
trade unions. . 
* * * * 

The Reichstag Fire Trial 

The trial of the five prisoners charged with the 
burning of the Reichstag opens before the Supreme 
Court at Leipzig next Thursday. Meanwhile a parallel 
trial under the name of a Legal Commission of Inquiry 
is beginning its sittings in London, and in Paris a mass 
meeting has been held in which two of the. most dis- 
tinguished members of the French Bar, Maitres Moro- 
Giafferi and Torres, addressed an audience said to have 
numbered fifteen thousand on the events of February 27th, 
concluding, of course, with the decisive verdict that 
Goering, and Goering alone, was guilty. For this form 
of public declamation there is little or nothing to be 
said. The parallel trial is an interesting. device, and if 
it is conducted under legal forms and with some attempt 
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to observe normal rules of evidence (which, of course, 
are by no means the same in Continental law as in 
English), its findings may well claim serious considera- 
tion. It is‘ true that they can hardly be in doubt, but 
it is neither fair nor politic to assume in advance that 
the official trial will be a farce. The Supreme Court at 
Leipzig has high traditions, and no attempt has been 
made to pack the Bench. It is all to the good that 
every available fact should be given publicity through 
the parallel trial, and if the verdicts of the official and 
uofficial tribunals differ, the world will be capable of 
making its choice between the two. 
* . # * 
A Lagging Crusade 
The outbreak on one-time Empire Marketing Board 
poster stations of exhortations to a slum-clearing crusade 
is understood to be due to direct inspiration by the 
Prime Minister himself. It may be hoped, therefore, that 
something is portended. Stimulus from somewhere is 
certainly urgently needed, for so far less than 80 out of 
1,700 housing authorities in the country have framed 
sum clearance plans. It is true that the time limit for 
the presentation of the plans is September 30th, and 
that date is still a fortnight distant, but there will have 
to be lively movement in many quarters if the hopes of 
the Minister of Health are to come anywhere near 
fulfilment. One or two of the greater municipalities have 
responded in a vay worthy of them, notably Liverpool, 
with its £7,000,000 scheme, and Manchester, where 
Sir Ernest Simon and others have always kept the housing 
movement well to the fore, is understood to be projecting 
an attack on 15,000 houses within the five-year-period, 
a number which though considerable is far from equal 
tothe need. The poster exhortations may do something 
to create an atmosphere, but what is needed is the 
application of effective stimulation to local authorities 
everywhere. If it cannot be generated inside them it 
should be applied from outside. 
* * * * 
Foreign Trade Returns 
That the recent increase in the figures of-employment 
was not due solely to improvement in internal trade 
is shown by the Board of Trade returns for the month 
of August. A substantial increase in foreign trade, in 
exports and in imports, was recorded as compared both 
with last July and with August a year ago. An analysis 
of the figures is even more satisfactory. The higher 
value of imports as compared with the previous year 
was entirely in respect of raw materials; and this, of 
course, means that the productive industries are receiving 
or expecting larger orders for their products. Manu- 
factured goods are the main items in the increased exports 
—amongst them being raw wool, woollen and worsted 
yarns, motor-cars and iron and steel manufactures, 
but not, unhappily, cotton. The signs are favourable 
so far as they go, indicating at least a temporary capacity 
on the part of foreign markets to receive more from us. But 
there is a very big lee-way to make up. If we take the 
exports of the last eight months the total still shows 
a falling off compared with the same period a year ago. 
* * * * 
Milk and its Dangers 
The milk discussions at the British Association drove 
home once more the old familiar truth that the average 
milk produced in this country is a liquid of which we 
should be ashamed. According to Professor Mackie 
milk is often the most impure food we can consume. 
According to Dr. Norman Wright the voluntary growth 
of tuberculin-tested cows in this country if maintained 
in its present rate would bring us up to the American 
standard in about 400 years. According to Mr. Ben 


Davies, of United Dairies, it is impossible to accumulate 
any substantial commercial quantity of milk anywhere 
in England which does not contain the tubercle bacillus. 
And Dr. G. S. Wilson, of the London School of Hygiene, 
told an alarming story of the diseases due to milk. No 
doctor, he added, could with a clear conscience recommend 
free consumption of raw milk today. Yet raw milk pro- 
duced under proper conditions and free from tubercle 
is as good a food as Nature can supply for child orman. 
At present, since there seems no hope of making tubercle- 
free herds the rule, milk must be pasteurized, and at 
present much milk is not. The new Milk Marketing 
Board has laid on it the urgent moral duty of improving 
the quality as well as organizing the distribution of 
liquid milk. The latter may have to be its first task, 
but the former is ultimately far more important, and 
public pressure must be ceaselessly exercized till it is 
certain that improvement is being effected. 
* * * * 


The Ethics of Noise 

The agitation against noise is in danger of being 
carried too far, as most agitations are. Motor 
horns are sounded much too often, but no practical 
motorist will subscribe to the doctrine that they should 
never be sounded at all. Horns exist not to help a 
motorist to clear a path and charge down it, but to 
avoid accidents and save life. Hooting at cross-roads 
could be vastly diminished if all drivérs drove rationally, 
but it will still be needed elsewhere till pedestrians (and 
we are most of us pedestrians sometimes) learn to rotate 
their heads ceaselessly when crossing any road. The 
worst offence of all is the sports car with the inefficient 
silencer. In an interview in the past week a dealer 
stated that the demand for partial—instead of complete 
—-silencers was steadily growing, because the average 
sports car owner likes his car to sound on the road as 
cars sound on the track. The answer to that is that if 
the use of inefficient silencers is illegal (and the police 
seem much too lax in enforcing the law) their sale for 
use ought to be equally illegal. The noise nuisance, 
viewed without any exaggeration at all, is a serious 
matter—and it includes gramophones and pianos and 
wireless heard through suburban open windows as 
much as motor-horns. At the very least a curfew hour, 
say 10 p.m., for these assaults on summer peace should 
be fixed by common consent. 

* ~ * * 


The Boys’ Brigade Jubilee 

If only for the fact that its Jubilee celebrations 
included an open-air religious service at which a 
hundred thousand people took part, the foundation of 
the Boys’ Brigade Movement would deserve commemo- 
ration. Created by Sir William Smith in 1883, the 
Brigade has always had a distinctively religious basis, 
differing therein from a younger movement, the Boy 
Scouts, which in point of numbers has far outdistanced 
it. But the fact that Lord Baden-Powell was among 
those who sent messages of congratulation shows that 
there is ample room for both Brigade and Scouts. There 
is no need to draw comparisons between the two. The 
Boys’ Brigade, aiming as it does at arming its. members 
with definitely religious guidance.through the shoals of 
life, can point to the experience of more than a million 
boys who have passed through its ranks since it was 
first created, all of them under some debt to the influence 
with which the Brigade surrounded them. The total 
membership of 112,000 showed a substantial increase in 
1932 over 1931, clear enough evidence that the Boys’ 
Brigade, like the Church Lads’ Brigade and one or two 
similar bodies, has useful work to do and is doing it, 
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War Talk 


' there is one thing worse than erying peace where 

there is no peace it is crying war where there is no 
war. And there is a great deal too much crying of war 
today. Things are bad enough in Europe; the Hitler 
menace has created alarm throughout the Continent ; 
the League of Nations Assembly will be meeting in 
ten days’ time and the Disarmament Conference in a 
month’s time in an atmosphere of the darkest pessimism. 
All that, and much more, is true. It is profoundly 
depressing, profoundly disturbing. And the danger is 
that it may produce an attitude of fatalism paralysing 
to the very effort neéded to save us from disaster. For 
fatalism, in fact, there is no ground at all. To a sober 
mind there are elements of hope as well as of discourage- 
ment in the European situation, We are not all sliding 
down the hill. ‘This country, to begin at home, is steadily 
climbing the slope. Employment has increased by 
close on 650,000 in the past year; the railway traffics, 
a good index of business recovery, have taken a turn, 
and after six months in which almost every week showed 
a falling away even from last year’s bad record a steady 
improvement over the 1932 figures is now being registered 
each Wednesday. The trade returns published last 
Monday are altogether encouraging. Stock exchange 
markings provide another reassuring indication, less 
reliable but by no means to be despised. France has little 
unemployment. Germany claims to be better off by a 
million than she was a year ago. 
Dr. Dollfuss’ statement on Monday, has 111,000 more 
people at work than she had last summer—an improve- 
ment equal proportionately to Germany’s. The curve 
of depression has reached its lowest point and is slowly 
but steadily turning upwards. 

That, it may be objected, is all economic, and the 
dangers in Europe today are political, They are, but 
the economic and the political are not to be dissociated. 
In Germany, which holds the centre of the stage, an 
économie recovery which, by absorbing the unemployed 
youth into industry, began to divert them from political 
agitation would at once reduce proportionately the 
anxieties German ebullition is causing externally. In 
more than one European country the dangers springing 
from irresponsibility born of desperation have been very 
real. If material conditions show any sign of recovery 
the situation will by so much be relieved. And there 
are some definite indications of improvement.- The 
wheat agreement signed Jast month in London will work 
no revolution, but at least it is a useful reminder that 
international agreements have not gone out of fashion 
and it will in fact do something to relax the struggle for 
markets in a glutted world. The plans Signor Mussolini 
in one direction and the French in another are working 
out for the rehabilitation of some of the Danubian States 
are capable of being blended into something that will 
change the situation in that region substantially for the 
better. It will not directly affect such questions as 
Hungary’s claim to the restoration of her lost territories, 
but in so far as it mitigates the economic consequences 
of the loss by restoring the communications and reopening 
the trade channels which the Treaty blocked the revision 
agitation will in some degree lose its edge. 

These contentions are valid so far as they go, and 
they serve to impress the lesson that blank pessimism 
is not the only attitude possible for intelligent mortals 
today. But all of them are negligible and futile if it 
has to be accepted as fact that Germany is secretly 
arming and bent on war. That is the vital question, 
All the war-talk-in Europe centres round one possibility 


Austria, according to 


alone, that Germany, attempting some desperate throw 
which only madmen would attempt because SUCCESS 
in its prosecution is inconceivable, may break the peace 
and plunge the continent in war. That apprehension 
is not to be dismissed in a sentence. The French firmly 
believe it is to that disaster that events are moving, 
Perhaps exaggerating German resource in material 
and invention, they are facing grimly the contingency 
of a massed German air-raid on Paris with all the hideoys 
apparatus of chemical and bacteriological warfare. — This 
it is true, is the only warfare Germany is capable -of 
waging today, but to take that as basis for the conclusion 
that consequently she will certainly resort to it is fap. 
tastically alarmist. The possibility is admittedly there ; 
the probability is not. Germany today cannot strike 
without inviting self-destruction. She is totally and 
increasingly isolated in Europe. Great Britain and 
France are watching her with uneasy suspicion, 4 
visible rapprochement between Paris and Moscow, 
marked by the visits of M. Herriot and M. Pierre Cot to 
Russia, is in progress. Signor Mussolini has made 
his attitude to German attempts in Austria, much 
more to any other external adventures, abundantly 
clear, 

The outlook, therefore, while profoundly disquicting, 
is not desperate. We are not on the edge of war. The 
situation is not, as some would have it, more menacing 
than in 1914. There is still time, given steady heads 
and clear vision and some courage, to save Europe from 
the perils impending. Something, to begin with, must 
be done about Germany. Her isolation, while in one 
sense reassuring, is in another a danger. This country, 
through Mr. Eden, is going to talk to the French about 
disarmament. We ought to talk to the Germans too, 
for they are an essential clement, as essential as the 
French, in any disarmament agreement. For the German 
Government’s treatment of its own citizens, for its brutal 
war on all freedom of speech and writing, we shall con- 
tinue to feel a loathing which no decent Englishman 
could abandon. But our immediate concern is with 
Germany’s relationships with other States. We cannot 
ignore her in that connexion if we would. She is a 
member of the League of Nations and a signatory of the 
Pact of Paris and the Four-Powcr Pact. All the signs 
are that at present she is unprepared for war and does 
not want war. For years to come Herr Hitler is likely to 
find himself increasingly preoccupied with industrial 
and economic problems at home. There are clements 
of realism in him, and circumstances are likely to develop 
them. Germany, on paper at any rate, has been in 
no way obstructive regarding the British draft con- 
vention on disarmament. That convention is now to 
be discussed againat Geneva, ‘The moment that will decide 
between success and failure is approaching. Gur own 
business is to do everything ourselves to ease the situation 
—we should declare at once for the total abandonment of 
air-bombing and accept a rigorous control of armaments— 
and do our utmost to carry the French to a position where 
Germany could meet them. At the same time the Germans 
must be made to understand that the concession to them ol 
equality of status still stands, and that the rest of Europe 
desires nothing more than peace with Germany, but if 
Germany wants to break peace then Europe will be solid 
against her. Confidence in Europe has been shattered. 
Nothing could so swiftly or surely restore it as an arma- 
ments agreement at Geneva. But meanwhile it is folly, and 
very nearly a crime, to dispel confidence further by 
loose .talk of war, 
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Science to the Rescue 


HE British Association has once again brought home 
to us—but on this occasion, perhaps, more clearly 
than ever before—that the activity of the scientist 
must be divided into two distinct ategories. In one 
capacity he is concerned with the pure operations of the 
scientific mind—speculating, experimenting, observing, 
concluding, in the disinterested pursuit of knowledge as 
an end in itself. In the other capacity he is applying 
his knowledge, inventing and making complicated instru- 
ments, gases and drugs which govern our whole system 
of manufacture, transport and communications, provide 
means for curing and preventing disease, determine the 
character of war, and are even capable of controlling the 
propagation of the species, The knowledge that he has 
made available has changed the whole face of civilization. 
Instinctively and inevitably the man in the street holds 
him in some sense responsible for all the blessings and all 
the evils that have come to us through his ministrations 
the blessings of beneficent antidotes to pain in surgery, 
the horrors of mass destruction in war, and the per- 
plexities of the displacement of labour by machinery in 
industry. We do not always pause to consider that his 
scientific devotion to his work is the same whether he is 
engaged in providing antiseptics for the hospital or poison 
gas for the battlefield—that he only puts knowledge and 
apparatus at our disposal which we use for ends of our 
own choosing. But since we recognize that without 
him these benefits and disasters could not have come, it is 
natural, when things are going wrong, that statesmen 
and administrators should be urged to turn to him for 
guidance in putting them right. Thus ourown Government 
was urged to consult the scientific economists, and set 
up an Economie Advisory Council—of which it makes 
little use. President Roosevelt, with greater faith in the 
eflicacy of knowledge, has armed himself with a bodyguard 
of scientific experts, and is exploiting them to the utmost. 
This demand that society is increasingly making upon 
them has certainly not failed to impress the scientists 
themselves. They are acutely conscious of two great 
difficulties that loom larger every year. First, as Sir 
Oliver Lodge has repeatedly pointed out, that of the vast 
range of science which compels each expert to be a 
specialist, to a large extent unaware of the results 
achieved in other branches, so that there is no man who 
can stand securely on one scientific mountain top and 
clearly see all the surrounding peaks. It is one of the 
functions of the British Association to bring these lines of 
vision into focus. That is a duty of co-ordination which 
science, as science, owes to itself. The second difficulty 
is one to which Sir Frederick Gowland Hopkins alluded 
in his Presidential address ; it lies in the performance of 
the duty which science owes to the whole of society. 
The General Committee followed up his pronouncement 
with an instruction to the Council to examine every 
means to secure the co-ordination of scientific and 
social progress. 

Thus Sir Frederick was expressing a desire shared by 
his colleagues when he urged them to come out into the 
open and offer their services to a perplexed humanity. 
Many of them in the past year have been profoundly 
impressed by the fact that important elements in the world 
crisis arise, not from ill will or indifference, but sheer lack 
of knowledge among rulers or the people behind them. The 
operation of the gold standard, the relation of machinery 
to man-power, the effects of inflation or deflation, inter- 
national debts, the results of expenditure on public 
works —these are pressing matters which have baflled 
the world beeause it did not know the science of them. 


They have also observed that there were other questions, 
in the long-run of even greater importance to the human 
race, which are being neglected, but whose settlement in 
the light of knowledge is essential if humanity is not 


-to go backward rather than forward—such questions, for 


example, as the deterioration of the race through the 
decreasing birth-rate among the more intelligent classes, 
or the effect upon the species of the completely new 
economic réle which has recently been allotted to women. 
The immediate problems come first. Since the ery has 
gone up from the masses that the most conspicuous 
social fact in this age of scientific achievement is want in 
the midst of plenty, they have been asking themselves how 
they can use the organization of the British Association 
to come to the help of a disjointed world. 

Sir Frederick no doubt went beyond any definite 
proposals formulated by his colleagues when he sug- 
gested an “ organization of the best intellects bent on 
gathering knowledge for future practical services,” the 
creation of “a reservoir of synthesized and clarified 
knowledge ” on which statesmen could draw, and went 
on to speak of a possible “* Solomon’s House ” such as 
Bacon proposed in the ‘ New Atlantis,” recruited from 
the best intellects in the country—‘‘ an intellectual ex- 
change where thought would go ahead of immediate pro- 
blems.” He did not suggest that such a ‘ House ”’ should 
consist exclusively of men with a specialized scientific 
training, though he certainly meant that there should be 
enough men thus qualified to keep it informed of all that 
science could clearly lay down on any subject. Perhaps 
he would include in it members who could speak for all 
the professions and services, and all classes, and a few 
elder statesmen, and perhaps a few scholarly persons, 
priests and men of letters, so that the balance of humanity 
might be maintained. He was explicit in demanding that 
it should be “* devoid of politics *—a wholly disinterested 
body which would bring knowledge, understanding, and 
some gift of divination to bear on the discussions of 
immediate problems. 

Sir Frederick did not discuss the constitution or the 
powers of his “* Solomon’s House.” We cannot imagine 
it satisfactorily fitted into the machinery of our Parlia- 
mentary system. Its influence upon the intellectual life 
of the country might be greater if it were the direct off- 
spring of the British Association, with the prestige of that 
influential body behind it. Sir Josiah Stamp at one of 
the meetings spoke of the necessity that all classes should 
become ‘ economically and socially minded,” just as 
Mr. J. B. S. Haldane has spoken of the need that the com- 
munity should “ think scientifically.” Neither meant 
that all men should become economists or scientists, but 
that their minds should be open to the cconomiec or 
scientific mode of thought. We can imagine that a very 
great service might be performed by a body having behind it 
the high authority of science and disinterested knowledge 
which would habitually inform the nation of the real 
meaning or probable consequences of measures proposed 
by politicians or administrators. Its dicta would not 
be accepted as oracles, but if they served only as a stimu- 
lant to thought, directing attention to scientific solutions, 
they would serve a purpose. Surely the least that could 
be done in a pre-eminently scientific age in which there 
seems areal danger, as Sir Alfred Ewing has said, that the 
power of the machine should outgrow man’s capacity to 
command it, is that we should set up some thinking body, 
with science effectively represented. to ensure that 
society is not brought to a crash through sheer failure to 
make use of knowledge, 
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A Spectator’s Notebook 


IR IAN MALCOLM, writing on Lord Curzon in The 
Post Victorians, expresses astonishment that Lord 
Curzon, proudest of men, should have allowed himself to 
be practically ignored’ as Foreign Secretary, and see the 
foreign policy of the country framed and carried out by Mr. 
Lloyd George from 10 Downing Street. Sir John Marriott, 
reviewing the volume in the Observer, says that Curzon 
endured humiliation for one reason and one reason alone, 
a compelling sense of public duty. That, no doubt, is 
true, but it is not quite the whole story. Curzon always 
felt that Balfour had sold the pass, and when he, Curzon, 
succeeded he found it already sold. That I know from 
his own lips. Balfour, he said, suggested to him that they 
should change offices, Curzon becoming Foreign Secretary 
and Balfour Lord Privy Seal. The Prime Minister had 
no objection (probably because it mattered little who was 
Foreign Secretary in the existing cireumstances), and the 
change was made. When Curzon got to the Foreign Office 
he discovered what the situation was, but he could 
obviously not resign the moment he had accepted office, 
nor, since all the encroachments had been made already, 
were there any subsequent encroachments to provide an 
excuse. So he stayed and suffered—and the suffering 

was very real, 

* * * ** 

Mr. John Burns used to be credited with the declaration 
that no man was worth more than £500 a year. The 
new Milk Controller is to get £5,000. I am not suggesting 
at all that that is excessive. Sir John Reith at the B.B.C. 


gets £6,000 and Lord Ashfield at the London Passenger 
Transport Board £30,000. But if £5,000 is Mr. Sidney 


Foster’s real value, it is rather a revelation of the unsus- 
pected, or inadequately unrequited, talent organiza- 
tions like the various co-operative societies (Mr. Foster 
was Gencral Manager of the London Co-operative Society) 
can command. Both those adjectives need some quali- 
fication. I have no doubt the value of Mr. Foster and 
men like him is fully recognized in the circles where 
they are known, and as for “inadequate” remuneration, 
there is a long argument in that. What is undoubtedly 
true is that the co-operative movement is full of men 
who are where they are because they believe in their 
work, though they could easily earn more somewhere 
One or two may even be potentially £5,000 a year 
men like Mr. Foster. There are trade union officials of 
whom the same could be said. A man who can run a 
union of half a million members could run most things. 


else. 


* * * * 


There was an obvious fitness in the inelusion of Sir 
Cecil Spring-Rice’s well-known poem “I vow to thee, my 
country ” in the Memorial Service to Lord Grey on 
Monday, for Sir Cecil was Ambassador at Washington 
(where he wrote the poem just before his death) during 
the last four years of Grey’s Foreign Secretaryship. But I 
wish the choir could have sung the first half of it more 
audibly; the second verse was better. Lord Grey, I 
am told, knew in July that he could not live long. The 
news came as no shock, and he was perfectly ready to go. 
That can be well believed when his successive bereave- 
ments, his loss of sight, and last straw of all, a growing 
insensitiveness in his fingers, which made it impossible for 
him to read Braille, are remembered. The Press tributes 
have been conspicuous for the all but universal use of the 
phrase, whether in headlines or text, “‘ a great English- 
man.” Even more conspicuous was the bitterness of 
one newspaper ‘ appreciation’? by a former Cabinet 
Minister. 


The question of whether the B.B.C. should hay 
invited Sir Austen Chamberlain and Mr. Lloyd 
George and Mr. Churchill. to broadcast ‘is: not so eggy 
as it sounds. No one, at any rate, need envy the 
B.B.C. selectors their job when Parliamentary broad. 
casting is in question, and they showed wisdom jf not 
courage in leaving the choice to the party whips. Noy. 
apparently, there is to be an appeal from the Whips 
judgement, intelligible enough in the case of Mr. Churehij 
and Mr. Lloyd George, whom no party whips would 
likely to select, but a good deal less so in that o 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, for Sir Austen, in spite of his 
new and effective elder statesman réle, is a perfectly 
good Conservative and could quite well have claimed q 
place on his party, panel. If the B.B.C. wants a dray, 
it is imposing a rather unnecessary self-abnegation on 
itself in keeping Mr. Churchill and Mr. Lloyd Georg 
out. It is nonsense, with all respect to Mr. Whitley 
and his B.B.C. colleagues, to say there is no room for 
them. Half an hour of Mr. Churchill in place of half 
an hour of Flotsam and Jetsam would hurt no one, 


* * * * 


Like most people, I am glad to think that Professor 
Einstein, on whose head the Nazis are said to have set a 
price, should have taken sanctuary in this country, but it 
is a pity that his host and the Press photographers 
between them have combined to make him the centre. 
piece of a ridiculous and widely-circulated picture. Most 
people have seen it, but it is worth describing—Professor 
Einstein seated with a secretary bending over his shoulder; 
to his right Commander Locker-Lampson armed with a 
rifle, loaded or unloaded ; beyond Commander Locker. 
Lampson another rifle standing ready against the wall; 
to the left of Professor Einstein some human being, pre- 
sumably a gamekeeper, with a rifle shouldered. All this 
in the perilous purlieus of Cromer, or thereabouts. Yet 
we are not usually a play-acting or posturing race, 

* * * * 

I observe that at an Acton wedding last Saturday the 
proceedings were suspended in order that two brides. 
maids who had presented themselves without headdresses 
might have the outrage repaired, thanks to the good 
offices of the verger, by recourse to “a stock of white 
material kept in readiness for such emergencies.” Yet 
there are those who ask why people stay away from 
Church. They stay away not because they are thought- 
less or irreligious, but because they are at heart genuinely 
concerned about eternal things, and they decide very 
sharply that a place where the relation between God and 
man is affected by the question of whether a woman puts 
a wisp of muslin on her head or not is no place for them. 
No Church that exalts the utterly irrelevant into a dogma 
is capable of getting near the mind or heart of modem 
youth. Youth has a better sense of values. 

* * * * 


No decision, I gather, has yet been reached about the 
future of the Empire Marketing Board’s film library, 
much the best collection of educational films—most of 
them with an Empire angle—in the country. The 
films, which are housed at the Imperial Institute, were 
shown to over a million people last year, and_ they 
ought to be not merely maintained but added to. But 
whose business is that to be when the E.M.B. is no 
more ? 
£3,000, and it is hard to believe that Treasury parsimony 


is going to boggle at that. I am glad to see the teachers f 


are beginning to agitate on the subject. JANUS. 
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Iraq After Faisal 


By Sir ArNnotp Witson, M.P. 


at a moment more embarrassing for his people and 
his dynasty. It places fresh and heavy responsibilities 
on the League of Nations and on Great Britain as the 
ally and sponsor of the infant State of Iraq at a moment 
yhen it is subject to severe internal stresses. The Con- 
gitution of Iraq was built—and rightly built—round the 
son of the King : it is he who nominates all members 
of the Senate, the Upper House of the Legislature ; it is 
for him to choose and to dismiss his Ministers. The Gov- 
emment of Iraq, as established by law, is not in any real 
gnse “ responsible ” except to the King. The electoral 
gstem, based like that of Egypt on universal adult 
male suffrage working through indirect elections, has 
heen a safety-valve rather than a source of strength, 
The ultimate authority has been vested, as was intended, 
in the hands of King Faisal, who has exercised it con- 
situtionally with consummate skill. 

With the accession to the throne of his son the Emir 
Ghazi, a youth of 21, the constitutional situation is 
certain, for practical purposes, to assume a new aspect. 
He is popular, but wholly without experience ; his 
political leanings, so far as they have developed, are 
understood to be towards an ebullient nationalism, the 
latest manifestations of which in Mosul and Baghdad 
have caused such anxiety to His Majesty’s Government, 
and were known to have greatly distressed King Faisal, 
who was a firm believer in a policy of Westernization. 

The Foreign Minister of Iraq, General Nuri Sa‘id 
Pasha, who accompanied King Faisal to Geneva, and 
those tried members of the Cabinet and of the Iraq 
Diplomatic Corps who have identified themselves with 
the moderate and far-seeing views of the dead monarch 
are likely to find themselves overshadowed, both in 
popular esteem and in official life, by the present Minister 
of Finance, Yasin Pasha, who is by far the strongest 
member of the Government and was stated in this journal, 
on August 25th last, to cherish ambitions which were 
not restricted to Cabinet rank. 

Yasin Pasha’s nationalism is not skin-deep, and 
though it may be the vehicle, it is not the screen, of his 
personal ambitions. The philosophic foundation of the 
political creed of which he is the leading exponent, 
expressing itself, in practice, in a desire to dispense with 
foreign assistance and support in every department of 
life, except in purely technical matters, cannot be dis- 
missed as mere xenophobia. It is based upon the con- 
viction, born of experience, that when a higher culture 
comes into intimate contact with a lower, the latter, 
unless it possesses rare powers of assimilation, must 
inevitably suffer decay, followed by disintegration, 
When this tendency is generally realized, the instinct 
for self-preservation gives rise to a violent katharsis, a 
blind attempt to expel by violence the insidious foreign 
influences which were, at first, warmly weleomed, The 
process is apt to weaken, sometimes fatally, the body 
politic : it is dangerous in proportion to the width of the 
gulf which separates the two cultures. As between Turk 
and Arab the gulf is small, but it was realized, by men 
who thought and felt like Yasin Pasha, to imperil the 
stability and to stunt the growth of distinctive traditions 
of the Arab race. But Yasin Pasha is no fanatic; the 
Means are not in his eyes greater than the ends. He has 
shown himself capable, in the past, of exercising the 
Virtues of silence and of patience ; he is likely for some 
time to come to be the power behind the Throne, and. he 
will not shirk the responsibilities of that. position, 


sl death of King Faisal could not have come 


What, in these circumstances, is likely to be the policy of 
the Iraq Government in relation to the urgent problems 
with which it is now faced—the scandals of the Assyrian 
massacres, the unsolved problem of Kurdish unrest, and 
its complaint against the French authorities in Syria, 
upon which the League will shortly be asked to pronounce ? 
The policy followed in all these matters will certainly be 
more intransigent than any of which King Faisal would 
have approved, and will be assured in advance of whole- 
hearted popular support. As to the Assyrians, the ques- 
tion will be not whether, but when, they will leave Iraq. 
Negotiations with Syria will sound a note of acerbity, 
which is likely to be present in conversations even 
with the British Government. 


“Confederate in 
leagues, 
And arms 


“principum amicitias et arma disastrous 


nondum expiatis uncta cru- : 
incleansed with 


en slaughter red, 
fericulosae plenum opus aleae, You treat, as one on fire should 
tractas et incedis per ignes tread, 
suppositos cineri doloso.” Searce hid by treacherous 


ashen crust.” 
(Horace, Odes, IT. i.) 

Highly inspired telegrams from Baghdad state that 
“the present temper of Iraqi nationalism is such that 
any attempt to apportion blame or impose punishment 
might have the most undesirable repercussions in this 
country, much more serious than the troubles gone 
before.” Traq’s advance towards a higher civilization 
and her future policy depend, it is declared, on the 
verdict of Geneva next month. 

The League is warned in other words to make no 
attempt to perform its functions or to enforce minority 
guarantees, and Great Britain is warned to carry on her 
conscience, in silence, the “ moral responsibility ” she 
assumed Jast year, less worse befall. Iraq is proving an 
apt pupil of Japan! We shall probably hear next of the 
aspirations of the Iraqi Army for a larger part in 
Government. 

In dealing with Kurds, however, other considerations 
may be paramount: they are too numerous to expel, 
too powerful to crush, racially too different from Arabs 
to assimilate. The Iraq Government may well decide 
to modify its policy towards them and to accord them 
those measures of autonomy which are vaguely fore- 
shadowed in the diplomatic phrases, misnamed guar- 
antees, to which Iraq set its seal on entering the League. 

A strong, self-willed Government with popular support 
is, in the long run, less dangerous than a weak one, 
however peaceable its intentions. The circumstances 
of Faisal’s death have aroused violent feelings, already 
deliberately inflamed by the grossest misrepresentation 
of the facts relating to the Assyrian tragedy. Duty and 
interest alike demand that we should get the Assyrians 
out of Iraq, and that we should bear the greater part 
of the cost of so doing. If this can be achieved, other 
difficulties will not be insuperable. Not only British, 
but French and American and, in the near future Italian 
and German capital, has been or will be invested on a 
great scale in the oilfields of Iraq and in the construction 
of pipe-lines to the Mediterranean. There is no reason 
whatever to fear that these enterprises will be impeded 
or even embarrassed by current political developments. 
On the contrary it is well recognized in Iraq that they 
are essential to the financial stability of a country which, 
with a population of less than three million, cannot hope 
without oil royalties to obtain capital sums needed for 
development. 

There is also a project for a railway from Baghdad te 
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Haifa: it would give access from the Mediterranean 
to the Persian market, for what that is worth, and it 
would facilitate the export of cereals from Iraq. But 
Basrah is a more likely outlet than Haifa for agricultural 
produce, for India is already importing, on balance, 
great quantities of wheat from Australia, and “ Persian 
barley ” from Iraq, even if it could bear the cost of rail 
transport for a thousand miles, is not in good repute on 
the markets of Europe. 

Motor vehicles carrying 15 tons are already in use 
along the pipe line: their appearance portends the 
climination of railways as a profitable form of transport 


ee 


in sparsely populated countries. From the Traqi_ point 
of view a railway uniting Syria and Damascus, at rer 
the cost, might well be the precursor of a political Union 
but, at the moment, it would be a dangerous link, MN 
railway to Haifa would postpone indefinitely Traqi 
Syrian unity and would be an indissoluble bond between 
Baghdad and the Judaeo-British interests in Palesting 
who are full of enthusiasm for the scheme. These are 
a few of the problems v hich have to be faced by the young 
monarch and his advisers and by the British Government, 
Both alike deserve our sympathy, and our loge 
attention. 


Where Flogging is Justified 
By S. K. Ruck 
[An article on “ The Case Against Flogging,” by Dr. M. Hamblin-Smith, appeared in last week's Spvcravon,) 


HERE can be no defence of flogging as a normal 
method for seeking to control crime in a civilized 
community, It is undoubtedly cruel: it inflicts great, 
if transient, physical agony on the flogged ;_ the psycho- 
logical effect on the flogger and any spectator must be 
bad. The psychological effect on the flogged is doubtful, 
but if there is a probability, at least there is no certainty 
that he will be deterred from a repetition of his offence, 
while it is often stated, with some justification, that he 
is likely to be a more determined, if more circumspect, 
outlaw against a society which has inflicted such a 
punishment on him. Anything like a general use of 
flogging would inevitably lower the whole moral tone of 
a community, and would Jead to that hatred and 
contempt for the law which was remarked by Beccaria. 
But flogging is not used as a normal penal sanction 
in this country at the present time. Its infliction is 
permitted by law only in the ease of a very restricted 
number of crimes, viz., robbery with violence, assaults 
upon prison officers, procuration, and indecent assaults 
upon male persons. Moreover only in a very small 
proportion of the cases when such crimes have been 
committed, and those the most flagrant, is a flogging 
administered. Thus in 1931, the latest year for which 
complete data are published, the total number flogged 
was 31. The smallness of this figure will probably 
surprise many, and it is a significant factor in the 
problem of the continued. use of corporal punishment. 
It cannot be argued that its use on so restricted a scale 
can lead to a hatred and contempt for. the law. 
Nevertheless, whatever the figures, the fact remains 
that every year a number of persons are pinioned ina 
triangular frame, and = subjected to such physical 
suffermg that a doctor has to certify their physical 
fitness to sustain it and to supervise its infliction 


throughout. How can the individual citizen, who is 
indirectly responsible for such suffering, feel his 


connivance at it justifiable ? 

The majority of floggings (19 out of the 31 in 1981) 
are inflicted for the crime of robbery with violence. 
Now crimes against property are crimes against a par- 
ticular form of civilization. Crimes against the person 
are crimes against civilization itself. A transfer of 
property, whether effected by legal or illegal means, 
generally occasions little more than temporary incon- 
venience to the loser, An attack on the person may 
permanently injure the victim’s life. N6 penal code can 
prevent such attacks, in so far as they are prompted by 
passion. But when they are deliberately planned with 
the motive of gain, the planner is likely to weigh the 
consequences of his action. And here it may be well 
to emphasize a fact which sentimentalists are prone to 


ignore, viz., that there do still exist utterly unscrupulous, 
unfeeling and hardened men, who are ready to resort to 
any form of crime which seems to promise the most 
profit with the least trouble. To knock down a clerk 
in charge of negotiable coin may be simpler and 
more lucrative than to plan an elaborate burglary with 
the fence taking most of the spoils. If it is considered 
desirable to discourage robbery with violence as a 
criminal career as compared with burglary, it is necessary 
to make the consequences of the one more formidable 
than of the other. The professional criminal’s dread of 
the lash is notorious, and therefore the use of flogging 
as a punishment for robbery may be expected to divert 
the flow of apprentices to robbery to some other branch 
of crime which does not involve the probable maiming 
of an innocent victim. In the same way flogging for 
procuration (of which there was one instance in 1931) 
may be expected to discourage the resort to the spiritual 
maiming which may result from a life of prostitution, 
It is admitted at once that this argument does not 
apply to indecent assaults upon males, which may be 
due to a pathological condition, and in one great civili- 
zation at least were far from being regarded as « crime, 
There seems no justification, except on grounds of 
sentiment, for administering the extreme punishment of 
flogging for this particular offence : indeed the association 
between flagellation and the sexual instincts offers a 
strong argument against its use. It is, however, very 
rarely used in fact; there was one flogging only for 
this crime in 1931, and none in the two preceding years, 

The crime for which flogging is most often inflicted, 
after robbery, is violence against a prison officer. There 
were ten such floggings (or birchings) in 1931, ‘The case 
for its use in such circumstances has been very fairly 
summed up by an opponent of flogging (George Benson: 
Corporal Punishment—an Indictment). Tt “ rests upon 
the need for defending prison officers against violence in 
the particular circumstances in which thew are placed, 
An outstanding feature of the English Prison Service is the 
absence of brutality, or of the man-handling of prisoners 
by warders. The rule against brutality is rigidly enforced, 
even in cases of violent attack. It is held that as indivi- 
dual retaliation is forbidden to this officer he must be 
specially protected, not so much for his own safety as in 
the interests of good discipline in the service.” 

The reply of the opponents of flogging to the arguments 
here adduced are not that robbery, procuration and 
violence to prison officers do not demand exemplary 
punishment, but that such punishment. should take the 
form of extended periods of imprisonment instead of 
flogging, on the grounds that the latter is less effective 
and more cruel, 
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As to the effectiveness, this must remain a matter of 
opinion, since there is no conclusive evidence either way. 
It is true that occasionally a man who has been once 
flogyed is flogged again, and that therefore such punish- 
ment is not universally effective. But no punishment is 
universally effective, and certainly the great majority 
who are flogged once are not flogged again. It may be 
true that the epidemics of garrotting in London in the 
‘sixties, and of robbery with violence in Liverpool in the 
eighties, were not put down by flogging. But 
undoubtedly robbery has steadily decreased since it was 
made a floggable offence. Certainly flogging effectively 
satisfies the demands of retributive justice ; in the view 
of most thinkers an important clement in any penal 
system, which must look back upon the fact that a crime 
has been committed, as well as forward to the reaction of 
the punishment upon the actual and other potential 
offenders. 

As to the cruelty, this charge seems to reflect a certain 
lack of imagination, The pain of a flogging is gross and 
palpable indeed, but is it so injurious and lasting to the 
body as imprisonment is to the spirit ? Can anything be 
more demoralizing and more cruel than for long periods 
to rob a man of all initiative, and cut him off from all 
normal human intercourse, especially that of friends and 


home? At the present time, when a sentence of flogging is 
passed for robbery, it is generally accompanied by a 
sentence of imprisonment of months only, or a minimum 
sentence of penal servitude. In the cases of prison 
offences there is no sentence of imprisonment in addition 
to the flogging. If flogging were abolished, long or greatly 
lengthened sentences would have to be inflicted in every 
instance. The criminal, who is not generally a person of 
imagination, dreads the immediate prospect of a flogging 
more than the more distant period of extended confine- 
ment, but this, while an argument in favour of flogging, 
does not mean that its injury is greater than that of the 
imprisonment. 

In short, those who sce a limited place for corporal 
punishment in a modern penal system are not sadists 
who delight in human suffering, nor mere unimaginative 
advocates of an obsolete lex talionis. They are persons, not 
less humane than the opponents of flogging, who see in it 
a means of protecting a very much greater number of inno- 
cent men and women from unmerited outrage, at the 
expense of the pain of some 30 undoubtedly brutal in- 
dividuals each year, a pain which they believe to be apt 
in itself, and not more injurious than the prolonged 
periods of imprisonment which are the only substitute 
advanced, 


To a Boy’s Father 


By tuk HeapMaster or Rucsy 


Y DEAR G.,, 

You ask me what you ought to tell Kenneth 
before he goes to your old school. Well, to begin with, 
Iam not sure that I like the word ‘“ tell,’? which carries 
with it suggestions of a paternal “ pi-jaw,” postponed 
as long as possible, formal, uncomfortable. It begins, 
I believe, rather heartily, with some school slang to give 
the atmosphere, and a reminder (implicit if not actually 
pronounced) that our schooldays are the happiest days 
of our life. Then follows a medley of good and bad 
advice, with more insistence on pluck and vigorous 
game-playing than on hard work and modesty. And 
it ends, in some confusion, with some muttered com- 
ments on being straight and decent (“* you know what I 
mean, boy’) and not saying or doing anything he 
wouldn’t like his mother to know about. 

All of which I expect a sensible man like you, who 
discusses things with his son instead of preaching at 
him, will avoid. Some advice, however, you will have 
to pass on in the course of your talk, as subtly as may 
be, The matter of it I will try to suggest here, though 
the form must be your own. 

Don’t let him be worried by the probability of being 
nervous and shy at first. All the best boys are, even 
those who have been little despots of their preparatory 
schools. It will be expected of him, and his reluctance 
tostart his new life by asserting his own importance will 
be appreciated. Whereas the cocky youngster, often 
(be warned !) the son of an Old Boy, who starts by parading 
is knowledge of school slang, is promptly suppressed. 
So let him be content to sit back and take stock of a 
world far removed from that of most school fiction. 
He will have companions in perplexity, who will join 
him in an absorbing process of discovery. I have scen 
new fellows hunting in couples, full of the zest of the 
chase, within twenty minutes of the restrained “ good- 
bye” at their housemaster’s front door, If only their 
parents could have seen them too! 

But with this modesty he can and should from the 
first combine keenness, keenness of that high order 


which is not allied only with what he likes or can do well, 
but which tackles all things alike with enthusiasm, 
which “ greets the unseen with a cheer.” Work, play, 
hobbies, all are different but equally vital experiences ; 
they all demand a “ cheerful industry,” if they are to 
play their part in education. 

You will, I expect, be anxious about the friends he 
may make. Don’t worry! Show you are interested 
in the matter, and let him see that you rely on his good 
judgement and sense of values; he will probably make 
experiments in companionship, not all of them successful. 
But a decent fellow whose father is in his confidence 
won't go far astray. He will worship a hero or two 
among his elders, an exhilarating and transitory experi- 
ence; with his contemporaries he will share a hundred 
small jokes and joys and sorrows. That is all—as yet. 

Is it, I wonder, worth telling him not to be misled 
by slang? Slang deserves a letter to itself, so various 
is its intention and so obscure (very often) its origin. 
But it can easily give a false impression of values. Prayers 
may be known as “ Dicks” (or is it “Dix”? And 
why ?); yet very few boys fail to pray regularly, usually 
with a sincerity they would never admit. And _ his 
future housemaster is, I understand, popularly known 
as ‘ Fishface”?! Don’t let this, even for a moment, 
obscure from Kenneth the truth that he is a normal 
and rather exceptionally kind and sensible human being. 

Kindness, that is a necessary quality at school, and a 
very common one. Kenneth will get plenty of it shown 
to him his first term; but it might not of itself occur 
to him that he can, even at first, show some himself. Yet 
there are usually some new boys who find it hard to 
settle down; some are physically unfit, and therefore 
lonely and out of things; others are eccentric, or 
abnormally sensitive. Their elders will do their best, 
from headmaster to youngest prefect ; but those boys’ 
happiness will depend on the attitude of their immediate 
companions, and boys of fourteen are thoughtless 
creatures, who sometimes find a little mild bullying rat er 


nmusing. And it’s hard for one to stand out. 
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Even harder perhaps to stand out in cases where 
no one is being obviously made unhappy, and it is only 
an ideal or a principle that suffers wrong. The mild 
cheating in So-and-so’s French set, a tradition .of not 
‘““owning up,” smuggled ‘food, malicious gossip, dirty 
stories: some such things young Kenneth may come 
across, yes, even in a good school. Some matter more 
than others, of course, and few of us have resisted all the 
bad habits we came up against. But so often we wanted 
to resist, didn’t we ? Only we hadn’t the pluck. But if 
one voice had been raised ! I think you can talk 
with Kenneth about this, without sermonizing. ‘There is 
so much potential honesty and deceney in boys, and it 
so often starves from lack of courage. He must stick to 
his ideals, 

I am coming, you may have suspected, to the one 
thing about which you possibly want advice more than 
any other, the question of sex. Now here the first thing 
neeessary is an unostentatious appeal to a decent boy’s 
fastidiousness ; this is a fine first defence against all 
evil. Kenneth will, I believe, instinctively shy at the 
first suggestion of “‘smut”; what you can do is to 
reassure him that sueh aversion is not cowardice, that 
nothing noble or manly lies along that road. But this 





is not enough ; innocence must be reinforced by know- 
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ledge of the right kind, before knowledge of the wro 
kind overpowers: it. Before. long- Kenneth. should he 
told quietly, naturally, and fully, the physical. facts of 
marriage and birth, with. some. word ; ofthe spiritual 
experience which accompanies and transforms. then. 
something, too, of his own growing powers and tempta. 
tions. If this is done aright. he will be equipped. with 
reverence, chivalry, self-respect, three fine weapons, 
Who is to do this? Not you my dear G., nor your good 
wife, unless one or both of you have from the first talked 
naturally with him about everything. If the Subject 
raises a barrier of reserve between you, then you may 
do more harm than good in your effort to. break it down, 
For myself, I think a boy’s housemaster should add this 
to his many duties ; let us hope “ Fishface ” thinks the 
same. He would do it well, being (as I have said) g 
kind and sensible man, who has probably expounded 
these mysteries to innumerable small boys in his time, 

‘Good luck to the boy! He will have his dragons to 
fight, but they: won’t be of his school’s making. And if 
you care to put in a word for schoolmasters when you 
are chatting to him it might help to reassure him; and 
you will have repaid me for this letter. 

Sincerely yours, 
Hueu Lyon, 


Headhunters to Tea 


By FANTAIL 


T is not every afternoon that, coming home to tea, 
you find, on entering your wife’s drawing room, 

a headhunter. Eight headhunters. Squatting on the 
floor, not sitting on chairs. Even a half-naked savage 
ean be an obvious gentleman, and my wife, seeing 
them halt with quiet dignity at the side of the drive 
as she came along, and gathering, from sundry grunts 
which pass for speech, that they were tribal chiefs, 
had thought it best to err on the safe side and ask them in. 

They had come 90 miles on their tare feet, 90 miles 
of stony track, panting, dusty, dreading every step that 
brought them further from their 6,000 foot hilltop down 
to my 3,000-foot plateau, cool to me but a sweltering 
horror to the hillman. But fear drove them on, the 
fear of death. They had only provoked the usual tribal 
warfare, but something had gone wrong; for the first 
time in man’s memory they were suffering defeat. As 
they drained the bitter cup, a new idea struck them: 
perhaps, after all, it was an evil thing, this headhunting ; 
yes, it should be forbidden, at least to their enemies. 
It could be forbidden, too, if the White Man ruled, 
the White Man down there in the plain whose fort 
you could see shining when the sun eaught it on a clear 
day. So away they trekked to see him, the first White 
Man they had ever seen or wished to see. And here at 
Jast they were, marvelling at their surroundings and 
telling him their tale, not without a certain tragic 
grandeur. But only the ignorant will imagine that it was 
really otherwise than pitiful and sordid. 

. . . . . é . 

Who were they and why do they hunt heads’? Take 
an atlas; just north-west of French Indo-China, where 
Burma meets Yunnan, at longitude 99 degrees east, 
latitude 23 degrees north, is a jagged hill country half 
the size of Wales, de jure coloured red like the rest of 
Burma, but de facte No Man’s Land. Here, amid a welter 
of limestone mountains, dead and eerie as the mountains 
of the moon, dwelt the wild Wa. 

They hunt only each other’s heads, for, secure in their 
hill fastnesses, they know nothing of the outer world, 


. 


Usually stark naked—both sexes—and always indescrib. 
ably filthy, they are nevertheless stronger and _ harder 
working than any of the surrounding races, Burmese 
or Siamese; they have to be, to wring a living out of 
that stony soil. Every visit to their crops means climbing 
a couple of thousand feet down to their fields in the valley, 
steep as the roof of a house. Water is searce, and their 
mile-long bamboo aqueducts need daily attention; 
the great hollow bamboo may be nature’s ready-made 
pipe, but it rots. They live on rice and millet, such as is 
left over after they have made the grain into beer; and 
their real crop is opium. The amount of beer and opium 
they consume would kill any other raee. The opium 
poppy likes rocky ground, and the hillsides are covered 
with it—blue poppy, yellow, white, red—a lovely sight 
to the onlooker, but penal servitude to the grower, 
who must tap innumerable pods daily. 

Sometimes the crop fails, and then they starve, 
literally dying. This is why they must take heads, 
that the crop may have a godling to watch over it, a 
human life which passes into the seed and vitalizes it. 
At sowing time the braves of each village satly forth 
to waylay or even, if necessary, to fight. Women’s 
and children’s heads are preferred; they show your 
prowess in penetrating the very heart of t’other fellow’s 
territory. The head is not shrunk or changed in any 

yay, and when nothing but the bare skult remains it 
is enshrined in a slot near the top of a post outside the 
village: the posts stand in a single row, about breast 
high, each with its grinning horror, in various stages of 
preservation, under a shady avenue of trees, the only 
shade for miles around. The largest skullgrove is said 
to contain five hundred ; ordinary villages are content 
with a few dozen; some sink so low as to have only 
animal skulls. 

It was a singularly unattractive terrain of treeless 
rocky hills our troops entered in 1900. That was when 
we and the Chinese held a joint Boundary Commission 
to fix the frontier along the east of the Wa. And 
peaceful, too; mere old wives’ tales, this headhunting, 
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gid our infantrymen. Until, one day in February, 
1900, the Wa suddenly took the heads of two unsus- 

ting English officers. as they strolled, sightseeing, 
amid a crowd of friendly natives outside the camp. 
We buried’ the headless bodies, stormed the villages 
concerned, and burnt them to the ground, killing sixty 
Wa. That was enough punishment, especially as the 
wretched. Wa had been instigated to the deed by a 
Chinese subordinate. 

And, as the whole area seemed worthless, we never 
troubled to enforce the frontier or entered the country 
again from that day to this; we had so much else to 
do. Surely a sufficient reason? But the wild Wa 
know better—we may have burnt some villages, but we 
did not recover the heads, and we left the country 
never to return. Post hoc, propter hoc. Monarchs of 
all they survey, they had disposed of the British Empire. 

For a generation we heard no more of the heads, not 
even whether they still exist. Then I met a Wa who 
was said to know. He was a talkative old man, but 
he shut up like an oyster when I mentioned the heads. 
So I turned the subject, and let him talk at will, and 
waited. Sure enough, after a time, he began: - 

“Have their families died out, those two English 
officers? With us, when a man’s head is taken, his 
family withers, his goods decrease. Is it the same with 
you? Ah, those two heads! The greatest heads that 
ever were! Other heads lose their virtue in two years 
or three, but these are still mighty as ever. 

“Where are they? My lips cannot 


reveal the 





mystery. But it is a famous land. And what bliss. 
they bring! There the wives are never barren, the 
crops never fail, the herds increase beyond telling, in 
that happy, happy land. 

“Merciful heads, too. For when they were first 
taken, and the chicken bones. were placed in_ their 
mouths for divination, to tell what sacrifices they 
required for the dedication feast, at first they said, An 
elephant apiece ; but when we explained how poor we 
were, and how there are no elephants in Wa Land, then 
the heads took pity on us and said Seventy-five buffaloes 
apiece.” 

. . . by . « . . 
. But_ nothing lasts for ever, even when not exposed 
to the weather, in savage hands with scant means of 
preservation. Maybe the heads will begin’ to show 
signs of deterioration just at a time when the Empire's 
legions march once more. 

For, hidden in the bowels of those bare Wa hills, lies 
a silver mine, perhaps the greatest in the world. Only 
three white men have seen it; each went at the risk of 
his life, disguised as a native; and their news was 
disbelieved. Yet sooner or later it must filter through 
to the board rooms and the council chambers thousands 
of miles away where sit the lords of the earth in silent 
conclave and the fates of nameless nations are decreed. 

Mining interests have caused annexations before now. 
But the wild Wa will know better—it is because the 
incredible has happened, and at long last the heads 
have lost their virtue, 


The Holiday 


By Micnaet Roperts 


ROM Dieppe to Paris is four hours, from Paris to 
Pontarlier, seven, and all the way I had been 
reviewing trivial books of verse, slinging them out of 
the window one by one as fast as I could extract the 
essential juice and find the strict epitomizing phrase. 
For a 100 miles to east and west of Pontarlier there are 
chestnut-groves, and gentian-fields, forests of spruce, 
and open pasture on mountain-tops. Therefore the 
Pontarlier air is rich with a quintessence of sawmill, 
chocolate-works, aperitif distillery, and marron-glacé 
factory. Up and down the high street hot-chestnut 
sellers truudle curious engines labelled Chaud les marrons, 
dodging the cars that stream along the high-road into 
Switzerland. Resisting the attractions of the Grand 
Hotel of the Station and the Water tower, I bought 
cooked meat, a loaf, a couple of pounds of cherries 
and a quart of wine, and went out by the road that 
creeps through the narrow gap between the two high 
forts of Vaux and Larmont. Beyond, the last escarpment 
of the Jura rises, the oldest mountain range in Europe, 
a ridge 200 miles long and anything from four to six 
thousand feet in height. The northern slopes mount 
gently enough, but it was hot work that afternoon, 
and when I left the woodman’s track and started straight 
up through the pinewoods I became entangled in a 
wilderness of blackberries and wild raspberries. — It 
took two hours to reach the top, and there within 200 
feet of the summit, I found a car. In some parts of the 
Jura you can walk and climb along the ridge all day, 
the whole of France on one side and the Alps from 
Annecy to Sion on the other, and never come upon a cart 
track or the sardine-tins and bottles of a fat departed 
motorist. In others, if you are a motorist yourself, you 
can drive to the summit and enjoy all of the finest view 
in Europe, except the fun of earning it. 


On the Mont d’Or that afternoon I grinned at the enemy, 
drank half my wine, and fell asleep. When I woke up, 
the motorist had gone back down the zig-zag track. I 
read about half of Chesterton’s rhetorical Lepanto 
to a herd of ruminating cows, then stopped to trace the 
jangling interwoven pattern of their bells, ate bread 
and looked about me. To the south, the escarpment fell 
2,000 feet to a wooded valley, and one of the most 
delightful towns I know, Vallorbe. How have the 
Swiss contrived to build these prim, efficient little manu- 
facturing towns without the dirt and crowded misery 
of our industrial north? Here at the foot of the last 
Jurassic ridge and in green valleys cut into the hills are 
towns as charming as their names: Yverdon, Fleurier, 
Romainmotier, but away back to the north you find no 
houses but the hillside chalets, and narrow sombre 
villages packed into the dark gorges that cut across the 
limestone ridges once in 40 miles. The Jura, till you 
come to the southern ridge, isn’t a mountain district at 
all: it’s a rocky, wooded tableland where the people 
live in defiles 15 hundred feet below the surface. No 
wonder that they are sometimes taciturn and suspicious, 
and keep up old customs, as when the children on the 
twelve days of Christmas, led by a grubby angel twirling 
a silver-paper star, parade in white and tinsel, and sing 
their none-too-reverent doggerel rhymes for pennies. 

The scenery is chaotic and magnificent, huge cliffs 
and unexpected waterfalls, changing to woods, sudden 
pastureland and hanging vineyards, valleys so narrow 
that the houses are built out across the torrent, and 
isolated limestone towers like warning fingers. But the 
southern ridge (I don’t know why English people don’t 
go there instead of doing their perpetual walking tours 
in Brittany and the Black Forest) is open to the sun 
with flowers: daffodils, cowslips, crocus, 
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narcissus, tiny squill and the intense blue gentian in 
spring, and later the scented pinks, wild pansies and 
pillar-box-bright lilies. Away to the west, at a café 
where the kitchen is in Switzerland and the dining-room 
in France, there is an old lady who can tell you where the 
Jura edelweiss still grows, but she will not unless you 
already know where the great Osmunda fern grows in 
the New Forest. 

I find it hard, when I have any money, to sleep out 
in the Jura: in clear weather it is cold on the hills at 
night, and at dusk the lights in the valleys remind me 
that even the shabbiest of village inns can, with a little 
soft persuasion, produce a decent meal—fresh trout in- 
cluded. Down at Mouthe I could see the church where the 
devil wildly rang the bells one night not many years ago, 
but, when the people came with pitchforks and Holy 
Water to attack him, artfully escaped and left a black goat 
tethered to the jumping bell-rope. Behind the Church 
I could see the squat but comfortable Hétel du Commerce, 
but I wanted to go over to the Dent de Vaulion in the 
morning and so I turned south-west and slept at last in a 
field below the place where I nearly broke my neck 
three years ago while scrambling up the rocks with an 
arm already broken. 

When I woke up, a peasant was standing by. ‘S You're 
alive are you?” he said, “I thought you was dead. 
They give five francs for finding corpses in these parts.” 
I got up hastily, packed up my things, and left. It was 
very cold and my legs were stiff: the sun was up but 
the valley was still dark and damp. I stopped among 
the trees for a bite of bread and the last sup of the wine, 
then scrambled up five hundred feet of scree into a gully 
that led directly to the top. There are plenty of trouble- 
some ways up the Jura if you choose to look for them, 
but there are easy ways too, and once as I pulled myself 
up the last gruelling ten feet of a six-hundred-foot cliff, 
I heard a worthy «nd by-no-means athletic pére-de-: 
famille saying to wife and six assorted children, ‘* Mais 
que voulez-vous alors? Il faut absolument descendre pour 
manger @ sept heures !” 

On the Dent de Vaulion that morning I was alone; 
the sunlight poured new life into my bones, and away 
to the south the sky was clear to the far horizon. Below, 
and more than 20 miles away, I would see the lake from 
Chillon to Geneva, and beyond, the whole line of the 
Alps from the Oberland to the Mont Saléve. The 
Eiger, the Diablerets and the Matterhorn, fifty to eighty 
miles: away, were clear and definite, intangible as 
music, above the last blue haze of distance. And there, 
impossibly high up above the line of peaks, Mont Blanc. 
It doesn’t mean anything to say you have been there or 
there or there: it isn’t a sight of solid earth at all; it’s 
a breathless miracle each time you sce it. You may live 
year after year among the pine trees and the chalets 
and the cowbells and not lose the wonder of it :_ I remem- 
ber the old man at Mauborget, that tiny hamlet perched 
three thousand feet above Lake Neuchatel, who took me 
out one Christmas Eve to sec the faint serrated skyline 
above snow-covered moonlit valley and dark lakes, 
and then, as he stood there, quietly thanked God he was 
alive. And I remembered then with amusement and 
delight, as I remembered on that morning on the Vaulion, 
thinking of our English word for “ Holiday,” something 
that I had forgotten, the derivation and strict meaning 
of the word. 
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Poetry 


Love’s Answer 


Time was I dream’d that all life’s dreams were vain 
Since, as poor candles, quench’d by Sorrow’s breath, 
They had gone out in darkness, when grey Death 

Walk’d in among them, chill with Winter's rain— 

Or as the stars we yearn to slowly wane— 

Or as a rose-bud garden withereth 
When Autumn walketh westward: and Grief saith 
Joy that is past comes never our way again, 


Lo! as I mourn’d with bitter unquiet complain — 
My sad heart fluttering in me like a bird, 

Finding not that for which my soul was fain— 

A wither'd rose-leaf flickered past my pane : 
Yesterday's face look’d on me: and I heard 

To-morrow’s footstep coming up the lane ! 


LAUCHLAN MACLrAN Warr, 


Knapton Weathercock 


So high it strutted in the sun, 
A man could see it plain 

From five miles off, a golden bird 
Upon a glittering vane. 


No common fowl] ; you'd swear it was 
An eagle come to roost, 

That once had clapped heraldic wings 
In front, of Caesar’s host ! 


And who that had not seen it flee 
Headlong before a gale, 

Or veer when little puffs of wind 
Put salt upon its tail, 


Would ever dream such warlike boast 
So vain a thing could be, 

And golden crest and spurs but stand 
For arch inconstancy ? 


O lovely traitor, where’s the man 
That does not long with you 

To ride the heavens like a king, 
And changing, still be true ! 


R. N. D. Wuson, 


A Hundred Years Ago 


“Tre Specrator,’ SEPTEMBER 14TH, 1833. 


On Monday, John Martin was indicted for stealing a reticule 
from Mrs. Mary Anne Cattill,—a very respectable-looking woman ; 
who, on being put into the witness-box, was asked whether she was 
a married woman ; to which she at once answered in the affirmative, 

The Common Sergeant—‘‘ Then I am afraid you have gone too 
far here, for you have stated this reticule to be your property”— 
Mrs. Cattill—‘* It is my property.”’ Mr. Doane, who conducted 
the defence, asked her whether she had not said she was a married 
woman ? Witness (with some emphasis)—‘I am a married 
woman.” Mr. Doane—‘‘I assure you I do not doubt it fora 
moment. I hope your husband is pretty well, madam.”’— 
Witness—“t Yes, thank you, Sir, he is very well.”-———Mr. Doane— 
“TI am glad of it. Then we need not trouble you any more.” 

The witness did not seem to understand this consequence of her 
husband being in good health, The Common Sergeant explained to 
her, that, in law, the reticule was considered to bo her husband's 
property ; and that it was, therefore, improperly described in the 
indictment as her property. She answered, that it was her property 
and, of course, her husband’s too. ‘The Common Sergeant informed 
her, that in law it. was considered her husband’s alone, and must be 
so described. The witness retired, apparently unconvinced of the 
justice of this technicality. The Common Sergeant, after looking 
at the depositions, said he should grant the expenses of the 
prosecution, 











* * * * 


An extensive seizure has been made by the Excise on the premises 


of a grocer residing in the Ham, Brentford, of American sloc-leaves,. 


to be used for the adulteration of tea, its appearance being equal 
to that of the genuine article. The quantity seized is 180 pounds ; 
which he had purchased only a day or two previous, at the rate of 
2s, 6d. per pound. It is suspected that the seller was the person 
who gavo-the information to the officers, Proceedings have been 
taken against-the offender: the penalties amount to upwards of 
1,100/ 
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Music 


The Three Choirs Festival 
jus 213th Meeting of the Three Choirs, which this year was 
at Hereford, was notable for three things : first, the splendid 
way in which Dr. Percy Hull, the ¥estival conductor, bore 
the weight of his responsibilities after a severe illness ; 
secondly, the intimacy with Elgar’s oratorios which is rarely 
our privilege except in these Western cathedrals ; thirdly, 
the diametrically opposed judgements which the critics 
ssed on the performances. 

The Meeting was not remarkable for an unusually high 
standard of solo-singing. Exceptional were Miss Dorothy 
silk, who is almost ideal in this environment ; Miss Astra 
Desmond, whose generous voice is by intelligence curbed ; 
Mr. ‘Frank Titterton (Gerontius) and Mr. Harold Williams 
(Peter), whose interpretations, however, are still not wholly 
quthentic; and, in Elijah, Mr. Horace Stevens. But the 
general attainment of the soloists was definitely below that 
of the Worcester Meeting last year, when, incidentally, the 
singers were contending with a cold, damp atmosphere. 
Nor was Hereford favoured by any conspicuous new work. 
Dr. George Dyson’s St. Paul's Voyage to Melita raised 
expectations, and, im some quarters, partly fulfilled its 
promise, The choice of text is puzzling. Chapter 27 of the 
Acts of the Apostles does not ery aloud for a musical setting. 
A master of the orchestra, it is true, would find his oppor- 
tunity in a description of the shipwreck, but Dr. Dyson 
does not follow that line very far. The chorus is his narrator 
and there is something of the clerical manner in its intonation. 
At the account of the prisoners’ escape, the work seems to 
be growing to a point, but, in spite of ingenuities of harmony 
and rhythm, no clear purpose emerges. 

Because it was burdened by no conscientious con- 
trivance, the other new work was more convincing. This 
was Dr. Martin Shaw’s Sursum Corda, the text of which 
(by Laurence Binyon) was also specially written for this 
Festival. The large-hearted eloquence of the words is admir- 
ably matched by the music, the chief merit of which is its 
tluent, unaffected emotion. Towards the end the choral writing 
is 80 simply vocal as to become almost congregational. 

One symphonic and two secular works were also produced 
for the occasion. Mr. Julius Harrison had rearranged his well- 
written Whitman Rhapsody for contralto voice, and this, 
too, was the voice used by Mr. Armstrong Gibbs for his scena, 
The Love-Talker, the tale of which he embroiders with 
delicate orchestration. The other first performance was an 
extract, the first movement of a Symphony for strings by 
Mr, W. H. Reed. Its inclusion was a well-deserved compliment 
to the composer, who, as leader of the London Symphony 
Orchestra, has co-operated with the conductors of these 
Meetings for many years. Inevitably, this movement brings 
Hlgar's Introduction and Allegro to mind, because in each the 
composer's motive has been the glorious sound to be drawn 
from strings when of one mind in their house. 

How poignantly speak the violins in Elgar's scores! In 
the Mystic Chorus of The Kingdom, for example; and in 
Gerontius in the beautiful motive accompanying, “ Simply 
to His grace.’ The composer conducted both works. The 
Choirs’ response was no less fervent than a vear ago; for 
if at that time Worcester was intent upon honouring the 
most illustrious of her sons, Hereford could at least claim 
to be the birthplace of The Kingdom, which was written 
when Sir Edward was living at a house called Plas Gwyn. At 
this performance chorus, soloists and orchestra combined to 
establish the music’s essential unity. So much so that the 
movement at “ He, Who walketh upon the wings of the 
wind,” where these forces are linked, was a sudden and 
xreat inspiration. Is there in contemporary music a melody 
of this calibre to be found ? 

Brahms was honoured by a fine performance of the Requiem ; 
Bach, by a courageous and spirited building up of the B minor 
Mass, in which, however, the beauty of his logic was not 
always revered ; Mendelssohn, by the restoration of Elija’s 
to its place as the opening oratorio. To hear ENC at a 
time of serious drought is to realize how sadly facking in 
“onscence is our ordinary reception of this iatensely sincere 
Music, Basic MAINe. 





The Theatre 


“The Tempest.” By William Shakespeare. 

the Open Air Theatre, Regent’s Park. 
Ir was too much to hope that Mr. Sydney Carroll could main- 
tain the role of Joshua throughout -two seasons. The heavens 
which appeared to have stood for so long still and self- 
contained at his bidding suddenly burst their bounds, and 
The Tempest at its first performances seemed as aptly named 
as had A Midsummer Night's Dream and As You Like It 
some weeks or months ago. A production, therefore, planned 
and rehearsed for presentation to a widely-spaced audience in 
the open air had perforce to be given in a draughty and 
impromptu marquee. Lacking the advantage of outside or of 
indoors, the mystery of moonshine or the illusion of footlights, 
the whole caboodle sank between the two. And in addition, 
the stage being ** raked ” very little and the audience not at all, 
the backward section of the spectators would only follow the 
proceedings through the medium of several amplifiers, which, 
looking like evil mushrooms born of the downpour, distorted 
the actors’ voices beyond human recognition. 

Only a first-rate production of the play could have with- 
stood such conditions. Nor is this production first-rate. Mr. 
Robert Atkins has mangled the text to admit the lamentable 
musical-comedy trappings of Dryden and Davenant. Their 
finale, in which a thickly hirsute Neptune bellows to a crowd of 
goddesses, nymphs and sprites, drives the remnants of magic 
from the play and destroys all semblance of artistic unity. 

The Tempest is not a tale told by an idiot, as many impre- 
sarios and all schools examinations boards seem to think. It 
is the culminating achievement of the world’s greatest 
dramatist. And those who have no wish to hear fine poetry 
are not likely to be persuaded by an occasional song and dance. 

The acting is uneven. Mr. John Drinkwater gives what 
can only be described as a thoughtful reading of Prospero. 
His voice is clear and good, and his figure (clad in blue plus- 
fours) imposing ; but his narrow range of gesture and the 
immobility of his face and manner give us nothing of the 
magician or the man. Mr. Leslie French's Ariel is as light and 
lovely as ever. If on Tuesday he seemed a little more plaintive 
than of old, maybe the weather conditions and his exiguous 
clothing were the cause. Messrs. Morris Harvey and Andrew 
Leigh played the comedians with restraint and skill. Mr. 
Leigh by quietly pointing his words, can get more out of the 
minor comic characters of Shakespeare than any actor living. 
Miss Margaretta Scott’s Miranda was full of innocence and 
wonder, though the effect throughout was somehow of artifice 
rather than nature. And if she and Ferdinand ever got their 
game of chess it was not in our sight. 

Rupert Hart-Davis. 


At 


“The Key.” By R. Gote-Browne and J. L. Hardy. 
At the St. Martin’s Theatre. 


Tims curious hotch-potch of psychology, rough-stuff and 
Milne-in-the-mess is interesting as an example of the recent 
change in melodramatic morality. 

In nine out of ten of the strong dramas of the last fifty 
years the ultimate cause at stake has been the honour of maid, 
wife or widow, which, needless to say, was always saved 
intact at the last minute, garment, bullet or gasp. 

But in The Key it is the early loss of this honour that 
causes all the trouble. Janet Kerr, while her husband is 
stalking the LR.A. through the streets of Dublin (1920), 
surrenders to a philandering young officer ** as an anodyne.” 
The husband discovers the guilty pair, rushes out unarmed 
and is captured by the Irish. The subscquent happenings, 
until finally he is rescued by an arch and benignant British 
general, are according to <ne old pattern. The race is the 
same, but the Gehi Cup has been hammered inio the 
starting-gate, 

Messr... Godfrey Tearle and Graham Browne play this 
neisense for all it is worth, and Miss Celia Johnson is so good 
an actress that she can almost make the puppet Janet come 
alive. In the second act there are ten perfect minutes during 
which Mr. Arthur Sinclair displays chicanery and equivoea- 
tion at their most irresistible. The face is the face of Cosgrave, 
and the voice is Fluther Good's. R. . D. 
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Country Life 


A Cornish Example 

Cornwall and Devon have proved themselves the cream 
of our counties (as you would expect) in what used to be 
called ‘** the noble art of self-defence.” Through the wisdom 
and energy of Lords Lieutenants they made at least an approach 
to a common scheme of regional planning. Both have 
suffered from the evils of blatant advertisement ; and Corn- 
wall has now successfully brought action against advertisers 
who have disregarded the injunctions. They have used 
against the “ uglifiers ” the weapon that the Norfolk Natural- 
ists’ Trust has used with equal success against the egg 
collectors. The Cornish success has been emphasized in 
the course of a plea—led by Lord Harewood—for the excellent 
Scapa society, which was a pioneer of the movement that 
finally produced the C.P.R.E. The need for its wise activities 
is as strong as ever. 
The Heath Fires 

Last week I saw and strove to help in extinguishing one 
big heath fire of the series from which England has been 
suffering. It could have been easily limited and extinguished, 
but was not, till the damage was great and the work of 
extinguishment much harder. The firemen were there in 
numbers in their brass hats and hundreds of -yards of water- 
hose were lined out upon the country road, though no water 
ever flowed down them. Up above a considerable crowd 
gazed open-mouthed at the flames, and shouted at the 
miserable rabbits that tried, mostly in vain, to escape from 
the burning bush. If the people had been vouchsafed any 
leadership, if the firemen, wasting their time in the road, 
had come to the fire’s edge with sticks and brooms they would 
have saved acres of heath and some woodland with no trouble 
at all. A few small boys armed with boughs of the wild 
broom did at a later stage save many acres by beating out 
the fire at its edge. It is perhaps evidence of the dominance 
of the urban mind that the nature of a country fire is quite 
misunderstood. Its remedy is hardly ever to be found in 
the water cure ; and as a rule controlled burning in front of 
its advance is much the best policy. Is it ever adopted ? 
It would be a good plan if wide “ rides’ were cut across 


commons as they are through woods. 
% % ey 


* * ok 


Farmer and Picnicker 

I have seen on two occasions examples of extreme reluctance 
to extinguish such fires. On one Hertfordshire common 
a fire was started by a picnicker’s kettle boiling apparatus. 
The author of it jumped up, hurried off to the car which was 
at some distance and took out a camera with which he 
proceeded to photograph the fire. It spread, destroyed 
a beautiful stretch of hedgerow and one good holly tree. 
In the same neighbourhood a haystack was seen to be on 
fire (it was proved to be the work of two small boys with a 
taste for arson). When the owner of the stack was told lé 
hastened to the telephone to tell the insurance office what had 
happened, while others of us were attempting to save the 
stack! A certain number of stacks would have been saved 
this month if the precaution had been taken of burning 
the long dry grass surrounding them. 

* * * 

Canadian Stares 

The most wholehearted attack that I can remember on 
the reputation of any bird comes from Mr. Jack Miner, 
perhaps the most famous “ ringer” and sanctuary maker in 
the world. Certainly no one has been so successful in attracting 
large wild birds (especially migrant geese) to a sanctuary. 
He regards the starling as Apollyon. It happened, by a 
curious coincidence that complaints against the bird reached 
me almost simu!tnzneously from Australia and Canada. 
What is the gravamen of the charge? ‘ Between 2,000 and 
3,000 of my choice white and Sestch pines are dead, killed 
by the shiny poisonous droppings of the starlings and now 
that beautiful natural cathedral that I planzed and planted 
in 1914 is a sight to look at.””. So Mr. Jack Miner, as reported 
in the Mail and Empire, Toronto, in a cutting sent mc by 
“A. M. H.” His charge does not end here. The starlings 
distribute weed-seeds, expel useful birds, carry disease, 
especially a deadly chicken disease, destroy fruits, vegetables 
and trees ; and—last and worst of their crimes—they lower 
the public’s re,urd for birds. 


English Experience 

_ Only some of these charges hold good in Britain, As 
feeders, the starlings do much more good than harm, part] 
because their numbers are multitudinous only in autumn 
and winter when the northern hordes arrive. In summer 
the chief harm they do to other birds is visited on the woog. 
peckers whose nesting places, never too numerous, they 
occupy, as they at once occupied 70 per cent. of the nesting 
boxes set up in the new bird sanctuary at Whipsnade, py 
they carry disease? It has long seemed to me a possible 
cause of some unexplained outbreaks of foot-and-mouth 
disease that it is brought from countries, such as Holland, 
where the disease is endemic, by these winter Migrants, 
for the bird is peculiarly fond of the byre and the pen, 
However this may be, the multiplication of the Species 
(especially perhaps of the continental variety, which diffey 
a little from our wholly English starling) appears to be q 
recorded fact in at least three continents. Mr. Miner himself 
destroyed more than 25,000 within two summer months: 
and records that over 200,000 were killed by Italian imni. 
grants for feeding the poor in a neighbouring town! 


* * * * 


Crackers as Scares 

Even in Britain the numbers are so great that any roost 
—a grove of trees or a group of laurels—is doomed, if the 
birds are allowed continuous possession; and the place 
becomes as unpleasant as, say, a rock where the gannets 
feed. Much‘ the most effective methods of driving them of 
—at least in my vicatious experienee—is to light a few of the 
old-fashioned crackers some hours after the birds have gone 
to roost. If this is repeated several nights consecutively even 
the nerves of the starling can endure no more; and the 
** murmurations ’’—as 500° years ago Juliana Berners called 
her flocks of ‘“ stares ’°—move off to afflict someone else’s 
grove ! 

* * * * 

Martins’ Mud 

May I suggest a little problem in research to the able 
chemists at Rothamsted ? That station was founded specific. 
ally for the study of the soil. Now I have been watching a 
number of hollow spheres of soil, adhering for several years 
to a wall. They are unsupported, as is usual with the con- 
struction of the martin, by any projection underneath. Is 
soil as adhesive and firm as all this? Or do the martins mix 
the mud with some glutinous chemical from their own mouth? 
There is one swallow-like bird—the maker of the edible 
nests, much appreciated in China—which builds a. similar 
nest wholly out of a salivary substance. The swallow tribe 
hold the flies that they catch by means of a sticky saliva in 
the mouth. It seems to me almost-certain that ‘the enduring 
mud of these martins’ nests is more than naturally adhesive; 
and yet I am told that there is no direct proof of the fact. 
An analytical chemist ought to be able to settle the little 
problem off hand ; and who knows whether the mud on the 
wall may. not be as important as the mud on the farm! 
The martin may have a valuable secret in its keeping. Do 
weeds grow on the old martins’ nests ? 


* * * * 
Flower Colours 

A botanical chemist at this year’s meeting of the British 
Association seems to have solved the secret of that curious 
alternation between red and blue that one sees in many 
flowers (though he did not mention them by name)—in 
Vipers Bugloss, for example, and lungwort and forget-me-not, 
as well as in the hydrangea on which he laid particular emphasis. 
This interchangeable chemical is one cause ; but there are other 
causes affecting tint. Some years ago an amateur gardener 
discovered that he could more or less control the colour of 
his nasturtiums by shading them from the sun at particular 
hours of the day; and he came to the general and very 
surprising conclusion that only the morning. sun was the 
auibar of colour. His nasturtiums paid no attention to the 
deprivation of sunlight unless it was matutinal sunlight. 
Has anyone ever followed up his quaint experiments ? 

W. Beacu Tuomas. 
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Letters to the Editor 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 


The most 


suitable length is that of one of our “* News of the Week” paragraphs.—Ed. Tux Spxcrator.] 


VIEWS ON NAZI GERMANY 
[To the Editor of Tux. Specrator.] 
Sin,—The confusion to which Mrs. Ward confesses in her 
wetter “Second Thoughts on the Nazis” is probably typical 
and certainly most dangerous. 
Probably most English people who have had the opportunity 
of personal acquaintance with Germans have found it a 
nt experience, leading easily to friendship. Perhaps, 
too, they have found how much easier it is for English people 
to fit into German than into French domestic life. But if 
they conclude from this that ‘** after all [they] ought to watch 
and wait, and, if necessary, give a helping hand, turning a 
sympathetic ear to all that is best in the [Nazi] movement, 
hoping that the methods employed are but a necessary and 
passing phase to a great end,” they have learnt nothing from 
theGreat War. ‘To watch and wait is not a virtue but a politi- 
cal necessity. ‘The sympathy and hope we may extend to 
individual Germans can only be disastrous if adopted towards 
their country. The “ great end” to which they will lead is 
war. Your editorial remarks, Mr. Spender’s article on Lord 
Grey, and the review of Vol. I of Mr. Lloyd George’s War 
Memoirs, combine to give the plainest warning. Only the 
outspoken and united opposition of the Powers can prevent 
the histrionic failings of the German people from destroying 
the peace of Europe. Herr Hitler’s desire for peace may (as 


- you remark) be genuine: but the political puerility of the 


German nation may make him as dangerous to peace as was 
the Kaiser. The lieutenants of the one seem to have no more 
scruples and no more sense of international realities than had 
those of the other. 

In the face of German Nationalism as blind and selfish as 
it was before the War, the responsibility of our present 
Government is enormous. So is the responsibility of the 
individual in this country ; but it will be evaded by all who 
are content to wonder like Mrs. Ward. Although our Govern- 
ment is a National Government, it may be no firmer in a crisis 


- than was the Liberal Cabinet after Serajevo, unless it is sup- 


ported by evidence of a firm and united public opinion. 

The menace of the Nazi movement to peace is clear, and it 
is the only aspect of the movement which we, as non-Germans, 
need consider. But consider it we must ; and as individuals 
and members of a great.empire whose interest is peace we must 
oppose it: for it is the people who will not make up their 
minds who make war possible.—I am, Sir, -&c., 

Ringwood, Hants. R. A. D. Fraser. 


{To the Editor of Tne Srectator.] 
Sirn,—The letter over the signature of Irene Ward, which 
appeared in Jast week’s issue of The Spectator is, in my humble 
opinion, the best portrayal possible of conditions, whilst being 
in perfect harmony with that which I-have—until quite re- 
cently—admired in the paper to which I have subscribed for 
several years—i.e., strict impartiality. 

The Nazi movement, in spite of the “‘ enthusiasm of the 
violent Hitlerites,”” has brought so much benefit to the land 
that an adoption of the Asquithian policy is the only method 
for those who have the interests of world progress at 
heart, 

As regards the item of the burning of the Reichstag, as the 
matter is sub judice and will be tried before the German High 
Court on September 21st, I suggest that much time—to say 
nothing of valuable space, which could be devoted to other 
matters—would be saved by an application of the said policy 
also in this case. 

Apart from anything else, the antagonism, suspicion and 
nisapprehension displayed towards Germany since March 
last not only has an unnecessarily deleterious influence on 
our commercial and other relations with this country but— 
when emanating from England—may have the effect of 
destroying friendly relationship with Germany if and when 
National-Socialism (after elimination of radical elements and 
methods) puts the country in a position of equality in the 


comity of nations, an equality which will be dependent upen 
a fair and impartial handling of this country in its time of 
need, together with some attempt abroad to apply the very 
necessary attitude of seeing the matter from the standpoint 
of an adversary.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Cologne, Germany. British RESIDENT. 


[To the Editor of Tux SpecTaror.] 
Sir,—It is really amazing that after so much has been read 
and heard about the character of the present régime in 
Germany, some people (even amongst the readers of The 
Spectator) should feel inclined to defend and even encourage 
the Nazis. 

After a stay of under three weeks in Germany, a country 
where whosoever dares to breathe one word of criticism against 
the dictatorship, is liable to dire punishments, Mrs. Cyril 
Ward claims to have- come away with a sufliciently clear 
knowledge of the German situation as to make sweeping 
statements and even to rebuke her countrymen for their 
(supposedly) harsh criticism of Nazi measures. 

I have a brother who has lived in Germany for about thirty 


years. He has recently been compelled to fly to France for 
his life. He has left a wife and two ehildren destitute in 
Berlin. He has never had the remotest connexion with 


political circles. He is one of many thousands who has been 
mercilessly attacked for no other reason than his racial 
descent. 

Let’s wait and see what happens, says Mrs. Ward. 

While Hitler sows the dragon’s teeth ? 


Words fail me.—-I am; Sir, &c., A: Boe, 


ASSYRIANS AND ARABS 

[To the Editor of Tux: Specratror.] 
Sir,—The letter from Mr. H. Ricaby in your issue of 
September 8th is of. interest, as it expresses the view-point 
of the Sunni Arabs of Iraq, chiefly townspeople, who con- 
stitute the major part of the governing class. He bases 
his argument on the postulate that the Arabs have not 
received their due reward for participation in the War. 

There are, however, certain factors beyond British and 
Arab control. The natural strategic and economic limits 
of a State, or province, with its capital at Baghdad are, to 
the east and north those of the present kingdom of Iraq 
(except for the unsound frontier, in the foothills of the Hakkiari 
mountains, to the north of Mosul), and these boundaries 
inelude within Iraq a very considerable belt of mountain 
country inhabited by Kurds and Christians. In consideration 
of the war services of Arabs, chiefly non-Iraqi, Great Britain 
did not give to Arabs, Iraqi or non-Iraqi, any promise 
that they should become the overlords of people of other 
races. At the same time, it is inevitable that Arabs should 
have the prevailing influence in the Iraqi State, which is 
emphagized by the fact that its Government have already 
come into open conflict with the Kurds and Christians within 
its borders. 

Great Britain is under moral obligations to the Assyrian 

Christians and to their Patriarch, far greater than those 
“due to the Iraqi Arabs, which have been made the subject 
of a proniise as solemn as any given to the Arabs. Further, 
two successive Iraqi Governments have pledged themselves 
“to provide lands for Assyrians dispossessed by the League 
of Nations,” and “to devise a system of administration 
for them which should ensure to them the utmost possible 
freedom from. interference.” These pledges have not been 
honoured, but’ the Iraqi Minister to St. James’s has now 
stated (on August 22nd last) that his Government “ will 
never allow any: minority in Iraq to have political status 
different from other inhabitants of the country.” 

In the meantime, the Assyrians are excluded with cynical 
injustice from their ancient mountain homes, bereft of their 
leaders, and scattesed amongst their hereditary enemies, 
in many cases in syttlements so unhealthy that infantile 
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mortality has persisted at 100 per cent. 
recognized as their representative, because he has ventured 
to protest, is accused of having “ unjustifiable’ personal 
ambitions” and of being “ responsible for the hostility of 
his people.” It should be clearly understood that these 
accusations originate from individuals, British and Iraqi, 
who in different ways are responsible for grevious injustice 
to the Assyrians and who are now primarily concerned to 
save their own reputations.—I am Sir, &c., 
Aw EnGuisu OBSERVER. 


THE REVOLT AGAINST TITHE 
[To the Editor of Tax Srecraror.] 
Sir,—Mr. Wenham’s Ietter on tithe says almost all that 
still‘needed saying on the subject. But in your “ News of the 
Week” there are one or two points that farmers would like 
to see elaborated. ‘‘ The taxpayer, who is usually a towns- 
man ” should understand that the assistance which the farmer 
is getting from the Government is less than it sounds, ‘* The 
money which is put into the farmer's pocket at the expense 
of the consumer” does not stay in his pocket: it is paid 


out again in statutory and uneconomic wages—and so saves’ 


the consumer some part of the burdens of Dole and Poor 
Relief. ‘To grow a good sample of wheat costs 40s. a quarter ; 
there is not much change out of the guaranteed price of 
45s., wherewith to balance losses on other produce and to 
pay the parson. Sugar-beet, this year, will only just pay for 
the growing. The meat restrictions have done the farmer 
no good at all; a small rise in the wholesale price of mutton 
and pork is more than offset by a continuous drop in that of 
beef. The Milk Scheme is not to cost the consumer any- 
thing. If the Pig and Bacon schemes result in a slight rise 
in prices, it is because hitherto the consumer has been getting 
these commodities at less than the cost of production. The 
various schemes, excellent. in their way, will save farmers 
from bankruptcy, but will not provide them with a livelihood 
plus a balance of 7s. or so per acre for the tithe. The towns- 
man must not be encouraged to think that farming is heading 
straight for prosperity ; at the present rate of progress, the 
losses of the last five years will take twenty years to recover, 
before any real headway begins to be made. 

Farmers dislike intensely the idea of an autocratic Queen 
Anne’s Bounty allowing such remissions as it thinks fit. 
Temporary charity does not meet the case, for, thanks to 
modern world-conditions, farming can never again occupy 
the position it held in the period between the end of the War 
and the year 1925, when misguided optimists chose to 
stabilize the tithe. 

For the rest of the matter, readers who are interested 
eannot do better than consult again Mr. Wenham’s Ietfer 
in your issue of the 8th.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Wortham, Suffolk. DorrEN WALLAch. 


[To the Editor of Tux Srecrator.] 
Sir,—As much has been written against tithe it is as well to 
remember a few important facts. Tithe is one of the oldest 
forms of property. It was upheld by King and Witenngemot 
in early Saxon days, and as soon as Parliament, as knoy'n to us 
now, came into being it became statutory. Seconfily, like 
every mortgage it does generally secure something, for the 
man with small capital secures relief at the time of ‘purchase 
of his land, for every sensible man takes into conj,ideration 
every overhead charge when he is making a bid, for Jand. 
Paying less then for his farm he looks on tithe as a mortgage. 

Thirdly, one must take the long view as the clerg y did when 
in silence they received £70 for every £100 of tithe, The land- 
owning farmer must recall those wonderful years. of prosperity 
when he bought his farm and perhaps bought ¢ thers as well, 
and he must not forget that he has received great help from 
the State in these hard times of today. Tfurthermore, he 
inust look forward to better times in the futy.re. 

Lastly, Queen Anne’s Bounty has offered ‘co look into everv 
hard case and much relief has already boon given. If it is 
said that only 2,000 cases have been gone iif to, the presumption 
is that no more applications for relief hg ve been received.— 
I am, Sir, &c., 


Viorack. Kennevy, 
Brent Eleigh Rectory, Lavenham. 
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DISCRETIONARY BEQUESTS 
[To the Editor of Tur SPECTATOR, ] 
Sir,—Not infrequently is it brought to. our notice that ah 
sum of money has been left for charitable PUTposes wa 
distributed at the discretion of the deceased person’s eXetugs 
In the British Isles, there are some thousands of Institution 
and it is not difficult, therefore, to imagine the extent to whic 
executors of a will containing a discretionary bequest ate 
bombarded, and. the. many angles from which they an 
approached on behalf of various charities. In these uUNcertaiy 
days, it is easy to understand the attitude of the Charitably 
inclined person who fecls that he can make no gift in his ij, 
time, but it is not so easy to understand why a man, instey 
of definite, named bequests, places on his executors the ony 
of selecting the charities to benefit. Does such a course res 
from an unusually broad outlook, or is it the action of a my 
who has lost interest in life? It often happens, moreover, 

















that the sum left for disposal in this manner is Sufficiently fF jase, no! 
large to make it obvious that had the benefactor so desired}. paces 
could have made definite charitable gifts in his lifetime. resources 
behind such a discretionary bequest lies the pathetic story g commun 
a man who has lost interest. been Fait 

What is the alternative ? I suggest that it is a better ply fF Lam 






to use that portion which can be spared in a man’s lifetime fy 
definite bequests chosen after personal consideration of th 
claims of various charities. Many hospitals today hay 
improvement schemes shelved through lack of money. Fy 











































example, in the Reconstruction Scheme now being carrie BE the Spe 
out at ‘* Moorfields” there will be five self-contained clinic 
in the new Out-patients’ Department. It would cost 504% 90 Al 
to name and bequeath one of these as a gift to posterity, ‘1h 
take another example, ‘‘ Moorfields” has no Convalescent 
Home of its own. From the slum area surrounding the hospital 
a number of children comes each year, whose eye trouble i 
due mainly to the conditions under which they live. A shot F gm,—D 
stay in hospital puts the matter right. What pleasun & article« 
for a generous donor in choosing the site, in discussing th | publie t 
plans, in watching the building grow; what satisfaction & tion of 
finally, in visiting the Home and hearing the happy laughte & palestit 
of children who once were ill, but who are now on the high enjoyed 
road to health. If apathy be the explanation of the diser & factory 
tionary bequest, may it not be that on these lines there liesa & jn The 
way of escape for one who has lost interest in life ?—I an, & weleom 
Sir, &e., measur 
A. J. M. Tarrant. & ponefit 
Moorfields Eye Hospital, City Road, E.C. 1. a serio 
Englan 
RUSKIN AT SALLANCHES ranean 
[To the Editor of Tux Srecraror.] a 
Sir,—I am staying at Sallanches in Savoy and it is delightfl sthap 
to find that this little county town, the capital of the cantor, F 4, pe 
has somehow or other escaped the disfiguring improvements (Chapt 
of modern times, this notwithstanding its wonderful situatin F )., p 
over against the massive slopes of Mount Blane and unde 4:3 no 
the towering, rocky heights of Varens. ment } 
Sallanches was a favourite haunt of Ruskin. Hef jays a 
sojourned at the Hotel Bellevue and this fact is held by F withor 
the family of the proprietor of his day to be their greate! F foran. 
distinction. It is remembered that Ruskin occupied Room F may | 
No. 11 and had No. 8 on the first floor as a studio. Many take u 
painters have stayed here, celebrated painters from Pats § J am, 
recently the director of the Exposition des Indépendants, iF Lon 
Ruskin’s fame transcends all others. Le patron of Ruskin’s tim 
died last week and his wife a year ago. ‘The great Englishat Sin,— 
critic, for as such they knew him, seems to have left kindly presen 
memories behind him, so I judge from conversation with th lence, 
daughter of the house. She was too young to remember hit F « wy, 
during his stay, but saw him once later wien he came to vist gings 
some friends. ‘The solid, plain furniture of the old hotel m9 F jy th, 
well be that of Ruskin’s time, as also the homely ways, tt Fy 
delicious meals liberally provided. ‘The bare, scrubbed floos answe 
carry one back to travels in the 1880°s. ‘** Le patron esl mot, F to be 
—mais il était vieux,” as one of the maids said. A few wee somet 
ago the old man might have told anecdotes of the Englishmm sixty- 
they liked, whose memory they cherished. But life passe! unjus 
—I am, Sir, &c., | Per 





WSallanches, Haute Savoie. Carouinn Fh, PLayMt 
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“CHILDREN IN COURT” 
[To the Editor of Tie Srecraror.] 

_J have read with a good deal of pleasure the article 
“Children in Court,” published in The Spectator 
“op of August 18th, and congratulate the Commonwealth 

the increase in Juvenile Court age, up to 18 years. 
ps Toronto we have been most fortunate in having developed 
far that many of the suggestions mentioned in the article 
te already come into being-in our Court. For instance, 
the surrounding of the Court with those not only experienced, 
hut trained, in child welfare, and practical in their sympathy, 
jas brought into being a form of treatment that is very 
eqcouraging in its success. A Court Clinic presided over by a 
trained and experienced psychiatrist, and comprising in its 
nel a psychologist, attached to the University of 
Toronto, as well as Children’s Aid officers, members of the 
Big Brother and Big Sister organizations, Superintendent of 
Training Schools, is arranged to make a study of each boy’s 
case, not only the possibilities of meeting his need in the 
community and custodial schools, but a development of 
resources for such treatments that are lacking in many 
communities. Our only regret is that here our age has not 

heen raised as high as the age in the old land. 

[am writing this letter after conference with His Honour 
Judge Mott, of the Juvenile Court, and others of the Court 
family, and want again to express our appreciation of your 
sympathetic article and hoping that it may have a widespread 
eflect, not only in your own Jand, but in those countries where 
fhe Spectator exerts a wide influence.—I am, Sir, &c., 

FRANK T. SHARPE, 
90 Albert Street, Toronto 2, General Secretary. 


CONCERNING FLOGGING 
[To the Editor of Tie Srecraror.| 
 §m,—Dr. M. Hamblin-Smith draws in his excellent and sober 
article on Flogging in last week’s Spectator the attention of the 
public to the fact that England is far behind the penal legisla- 
tion of all other civilized nations in the matter of flogging. 
Palestine, as a part of the less civilized Ottoman Empire, 
enjoyed, from the humanitarian point of view, a fairly satis- 
factory criminal code. The new Criminal Code Bill, published 
in The Palestine Gazette, No. 367 of June 6th, 1933, has been 
welcomed in some English newspapers as one of the progressive 
measures introduced by the British administration for the 
benefit of Palestinians. In my opinion the new Bill represents 
aserious step backwards. Some of its rules may very well fit 
England, but they are utterly unfit for a Southern Mediter- 
ranean country. ‘This is especially true as regards Murder and 
Manslaughter (Chapter XXII), where the presumption that 
killing is murder and the definition of murder seem to me most 
unhappy, and in a less prominent way also as regards some of 
the political offences and of the offences against Morality 
(Chapter XVII). But the most objectionable feature of the 
new Bill is the introduction of flogging into a country which 
did not enjoy this destructive and degrading form of punish- 


| ment before its connexion with the British Empire. As new 


laws and codes for Palestine are drafted by the Government 
without any co-operation of the public, and as no possibility 
foran organized expression of public opinion exists in Palestine, 


| may I venture the suggestion that the Howard League will 


take up the case on behalf and for the benefit of Palestine ?-— 
Jam, Sir, &c., Hans Koun. 
London, 
[To the Editor of Tur Specraror.] 

Sit,—To anyone who sees the Old Bailey Calendar, or who is 
present at the trials of those charged with robbery with vio- 
lence, the question must present itself again and again : 
“Why have those in the dock not been deterred by the flog- 
gings meted out to their predecessors and so freely advertised 
in the Press ? *? 

To me as a friendly observer of crooks and their ways the 
answer is plain enough. Crooks never believe they are going 
to be caught this time. And when one hears a defendant 
sometimes ask a Judge kindly to take into consideration 
sixty-five other cases one cannot say such optimism is wholly 


unjustified, 


S “ p e e 
Personally I believe the deterrent value of flogging is practi- 


cally nil, but as Nietzsche remarked, ‘‘ That which does not 
kill me strengthens me.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
. Reform Club, Artruur R. L. GARDNER, 
Pall Mall, S:W.1. 


YOUTH AND ITS RIGHTS 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.] 
Smr,—As a young man (so young that I have even hopes of 
getting a job one day) may I congratulate you on your article. 
** Seaside Manners ” ? 

I should like to point-out, however, that if people, when 
they were brought up, were taught the right way to look at 
the human body instead of some beastly conventions, the 
situation discussed would not arise. The conventions (what- 
ever their raison @étre) are beastly because they encourage. 
people to cover their bodies not as though they were cold, or. 
for any practical reason, but as though they were ashamed of 
them. Young people who go as near naked as they can in the 
summer are only ashamed of their bodies in as far as they fall 
short of physical perfection. I suggest that if our parents 
had done likewise we might have less cause for that shame. 

In any event, as you say, it is the young people who are 
chiefly concerned and as we shall have to lie in whatever bed 
we make long after our critics are dead, we should have the 
right to make it entirely for ourselves. After all, such beds 
as our elders have made for us—unemployment, for example, 
—-have not proved very satisfactory, so we can hardly be 
blamed for not wishing to entrust any further sections of our 
lives to the results of their wisdom and opinions.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Joun Foss, 

14 Manchester Street, Southampton, Hants. 


THE TAX ON OIL FUEL 

[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.]} 
Sirn,—Has full consideration yet been given to the wide- 
spread damage done to the interests of the tax-paying and 
rate-paying householder by such ill-considered and experi- 
mental taxation as the fuel-oil duty ? 

Let me emphasize my point with an instance which is 
illuminating in every sense of the word. The municipal 
and general town-gas industry uses 200,000 tons of oil each 
year. This is for carburetting or enriching the water-gas 
added to the coal-gas employed for lighting, heating, cooking, 
&e. The tax working out at £1 per ton, the consumer, 
always the ultimate footer of these bills, has to pay £200,000 
per annum extra as a result of this impost.—I am, Sir, &e., 

J. W. BANFIELD, 

House of Commons. M.P. for Wednesbury, 


CHILDHOOD’S JOYS 
[To the Editor of Tne Specraror.] 

Srm,— Your reviewer of Capek Fairy Tales draws a strange 
picture of child life thirty or forty years ago. 1 must go behind 
that period for my own recollections, to the years following 
the middle ’Seventies ; but I do not think that the treatment 
of children suffered a marked deterioration in the ’Eighties 
and ’Nineties. 

In my childhood among others the following gave me a 
thrill of-pleasure which nothing in later life has quite repro- 


duced. 
Adams (Sacred Allegories), Gustave Aimard, Hans Andersen, 


the Arabian Nights, Ballantyne, Fenimore Cooper, Lewis 
Carroll, Grimm, Harrison Ainsworth, Canon Farrar, Tom 
Hughes, Charles Kingsley, Captain Marryat, Talbot Baines 
Reed, Captain Mayne Reed, Mrs. Molesworth, Bishop Wilber- 
force (Agathos, and The Rocky Island), Jules Verne, Charlotte 
Yonge. Iam afraid that I never heard of Stepping Heaven- 
ward. Nor did I ever sce a copy of The Sunday at Home, 
In early childhood there were delightful picture books, 
and Chatterbox.. Later the Boy's Own Paper added a new 
joy to life. In. those days Pantomimes, Circuses, Circus 
Processions through the town, Kites, Tops, Toy Boats, 
Lead Soldiers, and, not least, games invented by ourselves 
were short cuts to Fairy Land. No, Sir, I do not recognize 
the world to which your reviewer relegates “* little Edward 
and Angela.”—I am,, Sir, &c., H. G. D. Laruam, 
The Old Rectory, Offord Cluny, Huntingdon. 
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Light from a Wound 


By Txreopor LEssinc, 


[A preface* contributed to the German translation of Leopardi’s ‘“‘Pensieri” by Dr. Theodor Lessing, who for political reasons was murden| 
at Marienbad on August 30th last.] 


Tr may be that only from a wound the light of high thought 
ever gleams, and that intelligence upon this earth is but the 
flower that springs from man’s sorrow and, like that of 
certain plants, pours forth its perfume in the act’ of disso- 
lution. But there are few souls that have to run the great 
gauntlet of life in so piteously cruel a fashion as that of 
Giacomo Leopardi im his existence of thirty-nine short years. 

He was feeble of health from childhood and in constant 
pain. He was at odds with his sanctimonious and tyrannical 
father and always fleeing from his family and from himself. 
Half poet, half philosopher, he was full of ambition and of 
contempt for the ambitious. He abused his country because 
he loved her. He was fast bound to the clay from which 
he sprang yet himself unable to tolerate it. He was blessed 
neither by true friendship nor by woman's love. His poor 
heart was the battleground of endless contradictions. And 
so it was that Leopardi, the most perfect writer that Italy, 
that loveliest of lands, has produced, became the mouthpiece 
of her bitterest cries of agony. But above all he became 
one of those who know men and despise them, a member of 
that company of spirits, contemptuous of themselves and 
of the world, to which in France Chamfort belonged and 
La Rochefoucald and La Bruyére, in England Byron and 
Wilde, in Germany, Lichtenberg and Schopenhauer. As a 
result of the sensitiveness that arises from a delicacy or even 
from an actual disorder of the nervous system, he grew too 
ready to feel and to notice men’s wickedness and weakness, 
but he became ever more deeply imbued with that heroic 
spirit which disdains all compromise and which, while 
brandishing the sword of justice over its time and its con- 
temporaries, wounds. and finally indeed destroys itself. 
Leopardi is no denier of the validity in space and time of 
the mental processes of the Buddha, who serenely overcame 
all sufferings and all passions. He is only an enemy of man- 
kind from too passionate a sympathy with it; the victim 
of a disgust which loves too tenderly and too fiercely, and of a 
renunciation which can yet never cease to crave. 

This world-weary disgust is expressed in a quiet and balanced 
classical style, founded on the early study of the Greeks 
and Romans, of Aristophanes and Cicero, the style which 
is the heritage of the great school of Italian history and 
philosophy and which in the Italy of today notably survives 
in the noble spirit of Giuseppe Rensis. The mighty wielder 
of this majestic style, he has at his command all the manifold 
resources of satire, wit, caricature and irony, but not that 
of humour, that fountain of reconciliation and well-being 
which, smiling and indulgent, contemplates with kindly 
eye the world and the world in the ego, as though gazing 
over fields of wild flowers with their many beautiful butterflies 
and their many noxious insects. This humour is impossible 
to him because man, when he judges, is a concentrated, that 
is to say, a purposely one-sided creature, intent upon ends 
and values and ideals, not a mere disinterested psychologist 
but always an interested moralist, who contemplates things 
as they are through the spectacles of things as they should 
be, and who moreover cannot cease from judging and valuing. 
He cannot simply love either himself or another. But if 
eur soul must ever be applying its footrule to life—and that 
it must do in so far as il is spirit, that is to say, in so far as 
it wills or judges—it must also most certainly fall into what 





* Reproduced by permission of Dr. Richard Peters, the editor, 
Translated for The Spectator by R. W. Reynolds. 








we call pessimism. That is to say, if a poor pun may hy 
pardoned, it falls into a state of dis-ease, a CONSCiOUsNey 
of limitation. 

But as man—by “ man” being meant a being that Weigh; 
and measures—can never cease, in so far as he is man, j 
will and to judge, we may say that pessimism is the only 
possible, because the only logical, way of regarding th 
universe. Pessimism is an eternal truth; nay, it is th 
truth itself—truth from the point of view of one who valys 
and measures. Such at all events must be the conclusig 
for one who thinks clearly and goes to the bottom of things 
who permits himself no lies about life and does not shrink 
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from the last demands of consistency. What our acadeni ff aon Th 
figureheads, our professors, our preachers and our peda «ts t 
gogues say about “ believing in life,” about the necessity ™ 
of a * positive ” attitude, of ‘* sound ” views of the univers, = 
of a ‘* world-aecepting activity” may be all very—well anj Ther 
useful for the countless persons who must flutter over ts true ge 
abyss or be engulfed by it. But serious philosophy which cendent 
dares to look the Medusa in the face, can no longer doubt" 
that from the point of view of one who values and judge, dents 0 
no less than from that of the man of action, an inexorabk § “!™™¢ 
negative is the final conclusion of all knowledge. the def 
For Leopardi the great ideals and idols held good at th "™ 
expense of nature. His noble, pathetic spirit mastered life) 
immeasurability. But nature, naive and unabashed, stil charact 
remains the One and the All, which withdraws itself con jp \"'?0 
pletely alike from our human applause and our condemnation,  "° P™ 
Only by passing through the hell of all bitterness can th them ¥ 
spirit attain again to her great peace, the peace now that comes of reali 
after storm, the Nirvana of renunciation for which the Veda — "" ° 
use the word ‘ ananda,” which can mean “ passion,” 0t me 
* rapture,” or “ death.” ahi 
‘*Now shalt thou rest for ever, : . 
Thou weary heart. actual 
Long enough hast thou beaten, divisio 
Nought lives that were worth usto b 
Thy throbbings, and the earth canvas 

Merits no sigh. Bitter tedium 
Is our being, and the world, filth—nought else. and ar 
Be still.” import 
But nature unmoved by this glance into “ the boundles & can de 
nothingness of the universe” continues to batten on ow Con 
graves and even upon the grave of the ice-bound ball of & up the 
earth, whose history ends like ** the empty pomp of a pageant,’ F last y 
and to work on at the weaving of her garment of endles F (clirio 
raptures and endless sorrows. The shudder of the forest Gener 
returns and the ancient chaos*of the jungle, but also thf unfait 
peace of the walled garden and the well-tended parks of fait & * but 
humanity. Yet the whole pomp of the pageant is but a amen 
episode in the eternal rhythm of ebb and flow, whereout, & well Ic 
stung by need and scourged by sorrow, the spark of the & really 
awakened spirit breaks forth, in whose mirror life sees that JB finds } 
it is past consolation, a piece of knowledge to which, it must & iS Sure 
be admitted, we men, especially we of this restless centuy — -“ TI 
of machines can lay the weightiest claim. But whether pede 
in this swindling inn full of robbers we now despair, thoug! 
whether we find some pleasure in being able a little longt f and a 
to quarrel and bite one another. . . . Children, nothing & rag 
after all so important. We must just march on into the Then, 
infinite, while one whistles his pasquinade and anothet f time t 
chants an heroic ode, full now of bitterness and now of recol throu; 
ciliation. . . . great Pan beats time for all with his hort & And ; 
and sees them straggle past, processions of ever new ants. on 
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Mr. Walpole’s Prose Epic 

-_cgj. By Hugh Walpole. (Macmillan. 10s, 6d.) 
: ness 18 the fourth and last part of the Herries chronicle, 
y we can now see the whole as its creator planned it. 
rit, Rage Herries, rising up to the mind’s eye in a series of 
tures vividly and boldly painted, the colours splashed on 
@ sunlight. splashes the fells after a storm. Seen in relation 

its suceessors, its purpose is apparent at once: to set the 
i age, t0 state the themes, and suggest unforgettably the 
packground— Cumberland. ; The second part, Judith Paris, 
far better a8 & book, is a unified portrait possessing depth and 
beauty, The third, The Fortress, develops in dramatic form 
the theme of the warring strains in the family blood. Vanessa 
is agaifi @ portrait, and a portrait harder to isolate than the 
former, because of the hurrying, changing period. (1875-1932) 

in which it is set. Here the warring strains are brought 

together by love, and fused for all time in Sally, the child of 

Benjie and Vanessa ; and the story ends in Cumberland 

where it began. 

The subject of the whole chronicle, two hundred years of 
England in a family and of a family in England, is one which 
only the boldest of modern novelists dare attempt. Mr. 
Walpole has brought to it much besides courage. His vigour 
of invention is enormous. His vitality carries him irresistibly 
onwards, and his romantic view of life and landscape excel- 
lntly suits his purpose : 

“Then he looked up, blinked at the sunlight, called for his 
sn Uhjand, saw him come slowly tap-tapping with his stick 
across the floor to him, grinned joyfully at the long-expected 
sight, and died—or, if you prefer it, went from the room, leaning 
on his son’s arm, happy as he had not been for many a day.” 

There is no doubt which version Mr. Walpole prefers. Every 
true gesture in life as he sees it is the expression of a trans- 
cendent reality. We enact here the drama which is implicit 
in eternity, triumphing, if we have the vision, over the acci- 
dents of time and space. This is the romantic view, and these 
chronicles bear its merits and defects. For practical purposes 
the defects boil down to one. Many of the characters are 
necessarily larger than life, for the chronicle is a romance, 
Yet it is also a history, and as such introduces actual historical 
characters. With the creatures of his imagination, Mr. 
Walpole can seldom go wrong ; but the historical characters 
are presented to him, as it were, ready-made. He handles 

‘them well enough, but they never attain quite the same kind 
of reality as the others ; with the result that, in some of the 
more carefully documented scenes, we feel that we might be 
watching a passionate action performed by living actors in 
the hall of Madame Tussaud’s. If Mr. Walpole had been 
a little less conscientious, or if his creative imagination had 
been weaker, we should not have been conscious of any 
division, As it is, the positive side of his achievement enables 
usto bear it with equanimity. The Herries chronicle is a huge 
canvas, boldly filled, exhibiting great vitality and imagination 
and an admirable sense of time—as distinct from period. Its 
importance in the history of the English novel only the future 
can dee‘de. 

Considered by itself, Vanessa strongly and gracefully winds 
up the tetralogy. It takes the various Herries through the 
last years of Victoria, the Boer War, Mafeking Night, the 
delirious excitements of 1912 and 1913, to the Great War, the 
General Strike, and the Slump. Benjie, its hero, is weak and 
unfaithful. ‘I know I’m doing wrong,” he says in effect, 
“but that’s what I'm like”; and he makes no effort to 
amend. Vanessa, though she marries Ellis, counts the world 
well lost for Benjie, till Ellis loses his wits and for the first time 
really needs her. The description of Ellis’s growing madness 
finds Mr. Walpole at his uncanny best. The landscape painting 
j§ Surer than ever: 

“The rain when it did come was a deluge, but in between the 
sin shone and the colours came out like a picture-show. The 
dlouds rushed like mad things ‘across the sky. The sun fell, as 
though the light had been spilled from a bucket, on to Skiddaw 
and at once the purple glow of the heather on its flanks spread 

a living shadow from shoulder to shoulder while above and 
low it the green turf almost hurt the eye with its brightness. 

Then, on the other side of the valley you might see (if you had 
bc to notice) the dark clouds piling up over the tops and swinging 
hrough Coledale Pass like an army.” 

And again : 


Tt was a cold windy day, one of those days when you realize 
how true it is 


that Cumberland is composed only of cloud and 





stone: lovely iridescent stone with green and rosy shadows 
but rising in pillars of smoke to meet the cloud, and the cloud 
coming down to settle like blocks and boulders of stone on the 
soil ‘until, with the wind .in your ears, you do not know which is 
stone and which is cloud. The little church tugged at the wind 
like a cloud striving to be free, and the clouds rolled in the sky 
as though some giant hurled rocks at his enemy.” 
There are the accustomed flashes of humour and malice, as in 
the picture of Mrs. Marrable, and of Mrs. Runeing, who threw 
her three daughters at young men “ as you throw darts at a 
dart-board.” There are, too, occasional carelessnesses : 
* Unlike most novelists, these happy days were not followed 
by an intense gloom.” ‘ That afternoon, going for a walk, 
the window of a florist in Piccadilly had been ablaze with 
chrysanthemums.” 

Vanessa has many virtues, but, over and above everything 
else, it is a book which warms the heart. 

L. A. G. STRONG 


Where School Meets School 


Examination of Mr. McTaggart’s Philosophy. Volume I. 

By C. D. Broad. (Cambridge University Press. 21s.) 
McTaccart was the last of the philosophers to pursue and 
write philosophy in the grand manner. He believed in 
absolute truth and he believed firmly in the power of the 
human mind to discover it. If a mathematician were to sit 
down in his study and, starting with one or two initial premises 
touching the nature of number, directed his reason to a con- 
sideration of their consequences, it is probable that he could, 
provided that he reasoned well enough, deduce the whole of 
mathematics, and, for all I know, algebra as well, without 
using any other of his faculties, And he could do this because 
mathematics forms a coherent system ruled by logical 
necessity, such that each step leads the reason inevitably to 
the next. ‘“ 

Now McTaggart, in common with Hegel, whose follower 
he insisted on proclaiming himself, considered that the 
universe was in respect of its coherence like a mathematical 
system. It was, that is to say, orderly, logical, reasonable 
through and through. Wishing, therefore, to discover meta- 
physical truth, one adopted the same method as the discoverer 
of mathematical truth, that is, started with one or two 
premises, sat back in one’s chair and reasoned about them. 
Starting, accordingly, with the obvious premise that something 
exists, and the further premise that what exists is differentiated 
into parts, MeTaggart reaches by pure reasoning the sur- 
prising conclusion that the universe consists entirely of 
immortal selves perceiving each other. Whatever in the 
universe appears not to be a self perceiving other selves, time, 
for instanee, or a particular toothbrush, McTaggart shows by 
subtle legical methods to be unreal. 

Professor Broad as a philosopher is in many ways the 
antithesis of MeTaggart. His philosophical disposition is 
scientific and empirical, rather than rationalistic and @ priori. 
There are, it is obvious, certain apparent facts in the universe 
which are very far from being rational, such facts as that a 
substance with the specific gravity of gold is yellow, or that 
the third Emperor of the Ming dynasty should have possessed 
a hollow wisdom tooth. Such facts as these can, it may be 
said, only be ascertained in one way, that is by the method of 
observation and experiment. Hence, there have always been 
philosophers who have insisted that, if you wanted to know 
what the universe was like, you must go and look. In other 
words, you must follow the methods of science. 

Now short of adopting the somewhat heroic method of pro- 
nouncing facts, such as the fact about the gold and the fact 
about the Ming Emperor’s tooth, to be unreal, this seems to be 
the only sensible way to deal with them. At any rate, it is 
Professor Broad’s way, a fact which prompts the question, 
why should Professor Broad undertake the detailed and 
elaborate exposition of a high @ priori system which he 
evidently cannot but consider to be for the most part intellec- 
tual moonshine ? Professor Broad himself is fully alive to the 
pertinence of this question, and writes a preface to defend 
himself against the charges of disloyalty and misdirected 
energy. The former he has little difficulty in meeting. Any 
philosopher worth his salt would, he points out, prefer that 
his system should be subjected to detailed and competent 
criticism, rather than that it should be ignored. MeTaggart 
in particular sought and welcomed criticism, and would hi. ¢¢ 
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rejoiced in this book. On the second charge his defence 
is curious. He does not deny that he thinks McTaggart’s 
system nonsense, but, he points out, this particular branch 
of nonsense, Absolute Idealism, has been talked by some of 
the profoundest thinkers in human history, by the Vedantists, 
by Plotinus, by Spinoza, by Hegel. Now “ this concurrence 
of so much similar nonsense from so many independent and 
intellectually respectable sources ” is surely a very suggestive 
fact deserving critical investigation. Professor Broad’s own 
close connexion with McTaggart provides an occasion for an 
investigation of this curious and suggestive phenomenon in 
one of its most up-to-date and impressive forms. 

Personally I suspect a third reason, which Professor Broad 
does not give. Professor Broad of all subsequent philosophers 
most closely resembles Hume. He has the same clear mind 
expressing itself in an exquisitely lucid style, the same respect 
for common sense, the same dislike of the pretentious, the 
excessive, the grandiose, the same malicious enjoyment in 
its devastating exposure. His definition of a “silly” 
philosophical theory as one which no philosopher would dream 
of holding outside his lecture room is characteristic. Now 
the most remarkable of Hume’s characteristics was his heav- 
enly, his almost god-like detachment. This detachment is 
also in no small’measure Professor Broad’s. His genius is 
pre-eminently critical ; he has a positive dislike of identifying 
himself with any positive view, a horror of committing himself. 
Now in the course of the present volume most of the major 
philosophical questions, substance, causality, the existence of 
Plato’s forms, subsistence and existence, the nature of unity, 
particulars and universals, are discussed at length by Professor 
Broad, and in regard to most of them he comes to fairly definite 
conclusions. But the form which he has chosen enables him to 
present these conclusions not. so much as those of an inde- 
pendent philosopher putting forward his own views, but as a 
commentary upon and criticism of McTaggart’s views which 
he is ostensibly engaged in expounding. ‘Thus is detachment 
preserved, thus is the clearest headed philosopher of our time 
enabled to express his views on all philosophical issues without 
giving himself away on any. C.K. M. Joan, 


The Coles Survey Europe 


The Intelligent Man’s Review of Europe To-Day. By G.D.H. 


Cole and Margaret Cole. (Gollancz. 6s.) 

Ts is a bold piece of publishing, and also, in the encyclopaedic 
breadth of its ambit, a remarkable effort for its authors, 
the more so when one considers the amazing bulk of their 
previous output in the past three or four years. It is true 
that a good deal of the matter here can, in effect, have been 
“lifted ” from those previous books ; but that does not hold 
for most of it, and in any case the whole has been completely 
rethought, replanned, and rewritten to fit the new scheme-- 
there has been no shirking. 

When you find yourself conducted in a single volume 
by a single pair of authors over the history, geography, 
politics, economics, diplomacy, constitution-making, curren- 
cies, tariffs, armaments, peace-machinery, industries, agri- 
culture, debts, wages, party movements and administrative 
experiments of a wholé continent (and that the most com- 
plicated), you realize, of course, that your guide cannot 
be a first-hand authority on all of these topics. Many pages 
must be compilation. Yet Mr. Cole never gives the impression 
of a compiler only. Everything that he borrows has undergone 
the sifting processes of his keen and critical intelligence. 
He strikes, too, a very good balance between objective and 
subjective treatment. He honestly endeavours to give his 
reader the materials for an independent judgement: but 
with equal honesty he exhibits his own standpoint, and, when 
the pros and cons are before us, comes down off his fences and 
states his conclusions. They are now much more tentative 
than they used to be, and he is wisely sparing of prophecy. 

At some points one is left, perhaps, too uncertain what the 
authors’ recommendations are. It is easy to say, as the very 
wrapper here proclaims, that ‘ the disease from which the 


world is suffering is a’ disease, not of each separate country, 
but of the whole world, and demands a cure that can be 
applied only by courageous action on a world-wide scale.” 
But to demand such action at present is evidently to cry 
; the Coles themselves, though all but~ their 


for the moon 
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preface-had to be written before the World Econom; 
ference, had little hope of its success. The most px a Mr. 
question, therefore, is: What can single Coven victoria 
(or groups like the British Empire) do ? By what ti Hou! 
if any, can each nation go furthest towards savin Meany, UNDERL 
by its exertions and Europe by its example”? But an ‘there - 
economic nationalism. And it is not clear on what SOB of curi 
Mr. Cole, who dislikes nationalism in all forms and is An rivate 
a “cosmopolitan” like Mr. Wells, would be prepa sel tenderes 
encourage a truce with it. red ty violent 
The Coles, I think, like many Socialists, make rather tp, d eight 
much of the present economic crisis— mainly, if not whi publishe 
a price-slump due to monetary causes —as a general are sbotly 
against the capitalist system. ‘* The present economic onder" pont 
they write ’ never 8 
“pursuing above all things the profit of the owners of capital unsatis 
compelled to seek scarcity and not abundance, because dab habits 
scarcity alone comes the value of which the capitalist is in search want 1 
The word “alone” here is surely very one-eyed, If ane sive 3 
feature has been more characteristic of capitalism thay what @ 
another, it is the pursuit of the large turnover, which mak, P@Peh | 
for abundance and not for scarcity. And this is not less try Parlian 
because from time to time its abounding productivity may coins fi 
over-reach itself. Mr. Ford may at the moment desite , them ? 
diminished output of motor-cars. But viewing his care Nobx 
as a whole, can anyone pretend that its aim, or its effect, hook ¥ 
has been the “ scarcity and not abundance ” of that artide) R_ "™ 
Do not our authors, too, over-estimate Seriously th, with h 
connexion between capitalism and war? Take this passg: elusive 
“ If we are successfully to prevent war we must remove the caus = 
of war, which lie fundamentally in capitalist nationalism an technic 
capitalist imperialism.” his ex] 
Why the adjective? Nationalism and imperialism caygy — catego 
wars before capitalism was born. Might they not do Mr. 
after it was eliminated ? In discussing the choice between, stisfie 
planned and controlled capitalism, such as Sir Arthur Salte define 
preaches, and their own Socialist gospel, the Coles commen stains 
the latter chiefly because Socialism is international. But is it eloth— 
necessarily ? Does not the whole conception of the Socialiy F show 
as automatically a sans-patrie derive from that of the py. day. 
letarian as “ having nothing to lose but his chains”? Thi quite 
book (at pp. 692-4) exposes very clearly the inapplicability kings | 
of the latter in the countries of West Europe today. Cay ff books 
the former really stand without it? May not that be why, made 
when the War broke out, the great majority of Socialists in Int 
England, France, Germany and Belgium, backed their 13 dre 
Governments ? from 
The least satisfactory feature of the volume is, indeed, in: 188 
its treatment of foreign policy problems. Here the author aseenc 
appear to have least knowledge of their own. They give husba 
carefully compiled and well-written summary accounts of does 1 
every single European country. But they are apt, amid » figure 
much that is detail, to overlook what is structural in th — ™int 
picture. For instance, in their analysis of Germany, which FP 
of course is the crucial country for the whole discussion, the t 
they omit what is the oldest and deepest instinct in the portra 
North German's foreign outlook—-his age-long tradition of featur 
expansion eastward at the expense of the Slav and Baltic So far 
races whom he deems so much his inferiors. Hence it is that > ine 
(on pp. 117 and 246) they miss what was the determining caus Com 
of the Great War—the rivalry between Germany and Russia dome: 
for Central Europe, the Balkans, Constantinople, and the _— 
Near and Middle East ; nor do they seem to have grasped — 
(as the Soviet Government plainly has) the extreme significance pg 
of Hitler's advocacy of eastern “ colonization.” ss 
Here is a small error. Of Britain and France in the ‘nineties i 
they say that: Ae 
“ The inevitable rapprochement was delayed a little owing to the ee 
Germanic sympathies of Queen Victoria ; but after her death events § 4ppee 
moved rapidly to the Entente Cordiale of 1904.” perso 
Of Queen Victoria this is quite untrue. She was, in fact J book, 
(see, e.g., Lord Askwith’s Lord James of Hereford, pp. 249-50) ¥ paroc 
among the earliest advocates in high places of an entente with § “lady 
the Powers of the Dual Alliance. The chief obstacles at that J positi 
times were (1) Lord Rosebery, whose recent Life has shown § me, 
him to have been an intense and almost a naive pro-German; § Towe 
(2) Lord Salisbury, whose mind, though far more detached, f waiti 
could not take easily to co-operation with France. It was § The | 
Salisbury’s retirement, not the Queen's death, which made f Or e 
events move faster, migh 
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Mr. Housman’s Queen Victoria 


bert. Palace Plays. Third Series... By Laurence 
. (Cape. 5s.) 

i Be riea the wad advanced political and social opinions 
= will be found, I am sure, a special yet universal form 
billy. It consists of an inquisitiveness into the 
af! te lives of royalty. It begins to show itself during our 
nth years, ‘and remains unquenched by the most 
ated ty on intellectual upheavals. I remember that as a child 
4 eight years of age I read a book called V.R.I., which was 

ther ty, : plished in fortnightly parts with lavish illustrations, 
Wholly pws after the death of Queen Victoria. Those vague, 
rumen eulogistic paragraphs never said enough. Those pictures 
“Onder” never gave enough unexpected detail. My curiosity remained 
; unsatisfied, and in spite of long experience in the tricks and 
‘pital, iF pabits of biographers, it remains unsatisfied to this day.- I 
‘ann want more of the moments in negligée; more scenes that 
It ; give & clue to the inside of a queen’s mind. I long to know 
~ what a crowned head thinks and feels when reading a news- 








y jctoria and Al 


ihe r, or bobbing to a considerable crowd at the opening of 
\ mak PO t 3 dful of 
fe Parliament. And what must it mean to take a handful o 
ty = eoins from one’s pocket and recognize one’s own profile on 
o™ 


lesire them ? ; 
Nobody has satisfied me on such points. If he could, his 


“a hook would be a best-seller indeed. Every Republican and 
article Communist would possess a secret copy. Lytton Strachey, 
ly the with his disconcerting, oblique glances, almost betrayed the 
Assage: elusive something which converts, or reduces, a great 


ee: personage into a living person. But the ruthlessness of his 
he technique in this matter took too much out of the subject of 
his experiment, and the figure that remained was a little too 
Carga categorized, a little too pathetic. 
do w Mr. Housman also leaves my lifelong inquisitiveness un- 
ween, § satisfied. I cannot complain, because I find it difficult to 
‘Salter define exactly what I want. But I should like to see a few 
nmen{ | stains at their actual moment of appearance on the table- 
ut is: @ cloth—the royal tablecloth. And Mr. Housman does not 
cialis show me what happens in odd moments during the royal 
c pn. day. I do not believe that a crown can make a monarch 
’ This | quite so stiff, quite so pettily snobbish and stupid, as most 
ability @ kings and queens appear to be in their biographies and other 
,@ books and plays where they appear. Even when they are 


Can 
: why |p made to be playful, it is with such an elephantine playfulness. 
ists in @ . In this final series of Palace Plays Mr. Housman gives us 


their [| 18 dramatic vignettes of incidents in Queen Victoria’s life 
from the time of her marriage in 1840 to the year of Jubilee 
in. 1897. ‘His most serious purpose is to show the gradual 
ithon @ ascendency of the Prince Consort in his capacity as Lutheran 
gi | husband and more-than-English statesman. Mr. Housman 
its of f does not make him a pleasant person. We see an august 
rid » & figure ruthlessly determined upon the establishment and 
maintenance of his own dignity : a man who was kind upon 


ndeed, 


n the 

a principle, with parsonic views of philanthropy enlarged to 
ssion, @ the terms and conditions of his unusual position. The 
" “| portrait is not unlike that by Lytton Strachey, but the 
on of @ features are grimmer, and the statesmanship more rigid. 


Balti: @ 50 far as one sees him in these sketches, his political purpose 
- that & seems to have been solely to increase the prerogative of the 
cauy § (Town, and especially to make the Foreign Office part of the 
ussig @ “omestic machinery of Buckingham Palace. We are not 
1 the g shown the reason for his policy, but are led to suspect that 
sped it was merely the instinctive one of a German husband 
engaged in keeping his wife in her place and at the same 


- time increasing her prestige in the world beyond the domestic 

seties hearth. He. was .succeeding in this Old Testamentish aim, 
but unfortunately caught cold and died. 

a Mr. Housman gives us the death scene, and the Queen 


vents # appears there as a very small-minded and _ self-centred 
person. In fact, on thinking over the plays after closing the 
fact § book, one realizes that the Queen is nothing more than a 
)-50) parochial snob with the political sagacity of a country squire’s 
with § “lady” or a clergyman’s wife in the happy days when those 
that J positions gave ample scope for petty tyranny. She reminds 
own # me, indeed, .of Archdeacon Grantly’s wife in Barchester 
ian; f Towers, She is sordidly jealous, and she treats. her Jadies-in- 
hed, § waiting as though they were the inmates of an orphanage. 
was § The picture is concise; but I wonder if it is just or true ? 
nade Or even varied enough ? These 13 vignettes of the Queen 
might surely have shown other aspects of her. character, and 








—— a | 


thus might have enabled us to understand why she so signally 
commanded the century as to give her name to it, and why 
she domineered so powerfully even over such egotistic giants 
as Palmerston and Gladstone. Rank alone could not give 
her this ascendancy, for she rode and survived the great 
wave of Republicanism that swept Europe during her reign, 
RicHARD CHURCH, 


Communism Under Scrutiny 


The Truth and Error of Communism. By H. G. Wood, 
(Student Christian Movement Press. 2s. 6d. and 4s.) 

Mr. Woop quite rightly refuses to identify Communism 
with what passes for Communism (he points out that the 
peasants are largely being exploited for the benefit of a 
minority of industrial workers) in Russia today—though 
his publishers do put a hammer and sickle on the dust-cover. 
His book is a thorough-going refutation of Marxism, partic- 
ularly Marxism as expounded by one of its principal inter- 
preters in this country, Mr. Maurice Dobb. The theme, 
it is true, is the truth as well as the error, of Communism, 
but comparatively few. pages suffice for the truth part. 

Many people have read about Karl Marx. Relatively 
few have read him—despite the fact that Das Kapital is now 
available in an English edition both convenient and cheap. 
Slogans are simpler and for the average man Communism 
means * Workers of the world, unite,” and ‘ From each 
according to his ability to each according to his need *-—on 
which Mr. Wood makes the interesting comment that that 
doctrine is in fact operative in most working-class households 
in this country, where the wage-earners hand over the bulk 
of their weekly money to the woman of the house, to be 
dispensed ‘‘to each according to his need.” That is all 
very well on a family scale, but in a larger field who, asks 
Mr. Wood, is to judge what an individual’s needs are, or 
decide what reward his ability can fittingly command ? 
The question is fair enough, but it is to be observed that 
Mr. Wood himself submits that ‘“ the material well-being ” 
of the people as a whole is the main purpose of industry— 
2 phrase not much clearer-cut than Marx’s “ needs.” But 
this business of definition, of course, must not be pressed 
too far, or we shall be compelled to pick holes in the doctrine 
which Mr. Wood deduces from Communism in its best form, 
that *‘ necessities must be provided for all before luxuries 
are provided for any.” 

Many of Mr. Wood's criticisms of the Marxian gospel were 
familiar already—but many, also, are original, and the cumu- 
lative argument is impressive and convincing. Marx’s 
whole philosophy of history is challenged point by point 
and Mr. Wood is as antagonistic to the idea of pure equali- 
tarianism as he is to the idea of the class-struggle and violent 
revolution. Russia, as has been said, he passes over briefly, 
his general attitude being illustrated by the observation that 
the Communists have achieved nothing in Russia which could 
not have been achieved better without them. Turning to 
the credit side Mr. Wood finds in the idea of co-operation 
the deposit of truth in the Communist doctrine, but it must 
be not merely a narrow co-operation between the so-called 
workers, who for the Marxian are always manual workers, 
but between all members of a national community and 
between all the national communities of the world. He is 
essentially a gradualist. ‘The supporters of a reconstructed 
capitalism and a thorough-going Socialism, he holds, can 
clearly go some steps together before their roads diverge, 
for each will have to make concessions to the other unless 
the appeal of the Socialists to the electors either gives them 
2” commanding position or leaves them virtually crushed— 
and there is no prospect of one or the other in this country, 
But Communism, Mr. Wood recognizes, cannot be met with 
a mere negation. There must be a constructive and a practical 
alternative, and he finds it in Christianity rationally inter- 
preted and fearlessly applied. That, indeed, is his touch- 
stone. What is true in Communism is that part of it which 
it holds in common with Christianity. If that thesis had 
been developed at greater length it would have protected Mr, 
Wood from the possible criticism that his book is rather 
more destructive than constructive. But it is an able, 
suggestive and timely study of a subject much discussed 
but still little understood. WARREN POSTBRIDGE, 
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Private Frank Richards 
Old Soldiers Never Die. By Private Frank Richards, D.C.M., 
M.M. (Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d.) 

Private Frank Ricuarps enlisted in the Royal Welch 
Fusiliers in 1901. He served eight years with the colours, 
the majority of them in India. When the War broke out, 
he was a reservist employed in a coal-mining district as a 
timberman’s assistant. Within a week he was in France. 
He remained there, a front-line soldier, till the armistice. 
This book is the story of those four years, told in straight- 
forward, conversational narrative that gives an impression 
of its narrator seated not at a desk but in a taproom: with 
a tankard, not a pencil in his hand. There is no literary self- 
consciousness ; just a man telling you what happened ; 
first this thing, then the next. 

Private Richards was the typical old soldier of whom the 
newly joined subaltern stood in greater awe than of the 
sergeant-major. He was a scrounger whose first enquiry 
at a new station was always ‘“ what sort of a place is it for 
booze and fillies.” During the German retreat he found 
two tame rabbits in a captured village. “‘ The thought struck 
me that they must have been a very poor lot of soldiers 
that were holding the village, otherwise we should never 
have found those rabbits. The pukka old German soldiers 
would have soon had them in the stew pots. They would 
never have gone hungry as long as tame rabbits were kept 
by civilians.”” Though he fought in every important battle 
on the western front, won the D.C.M. and M.M., and kept 
out of jug, he could not be bothered with the respon- 
sibilities of a stripe. 

He served in the, same battalion as Mr. Robert Graves and 
Mr. Siegfried Sassoon, but he accepted, unquestioningly, the 
injustices and horrors that inspired many of the War’s finest 
poems. He was not concerned with the War’s political 
implications. He did not wonder why the War was being 
fought, in whose interests and for how long. He took the 
old soldier's view that a war was something that went on 
till one side or the other had had enough. His resentment was 
directed against runners who went sick before a show: 
spit-and-polish sergeants at the base: spruce staff officers : 
padres who “prayed for victory and thundered from 
the pulpits for the enemy to be smitten hip and thigh, but 
did not believe in doing any of the smiting themselves.” 
Most of his friends were killed, many of them at his side. 
But there is no morbid brooding over corpses. He tells his 
story with humour, realism and irony. He gives the impress- 
ion that nine-tenths of the time he managed to enjoy and 
that the other tenth he tried not to take too seriously. 

As far as I know this is the first real book by a private 
soldier. There have been books written by educated men who 
served in the ranks, but that is not the same thing. Here 
is the private soldier’s own picture of his life. Its qualities 
and interest are so great that it would be easy to lose one’s 
head over it, to say, “‘ Here at last is the real thing.” . But it 
is not that. Old Soldiers Never Die is a new picture, but it 
is no more a complete picture than All Quiet, Death of a Hero, 
The First Hundred Thousand. It is, as every other war 
book has been, the picture of one man’s war. Even now, 
in spite of the spate of war books, Tolstoy’s War and Peace makes 
me think, ‘ yes, that’s how it was: that’s how I felt,’ more 
often than any single contemporary account has done, 
The complete truth is scattered through some twenty volumes, 
out of which fifty years from now an unborn Tolstoy will 
recreate the years 1914-1918. One of those volumes will be 
Old Soldiers Never Die. ALEC WAUGH, 


A Retort 


As Mr. Shaw has made fun of the Churches through the medium 
of his Black Girl, the Dean of Exeter (Dr. W. R. Matthews) 
makes his retort through the mouth of an Archangel. 
The Adventures of Gabriel in his Search for Mr. Shaw (Hamish 
Hamilton, 2s. 6d.) tells us how Gabriel, at the instance of 
Peter, went down to earth to discover the real Shaw. He 
found one Shaw who incessantly beat a drum, another who 
was always philandering, a third who ran a waxwork show 
and a fourth who. preached. _ At last he found a little man 
genuinely interested in drama, 


[September 15, 1939. 
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Shaw. in the Pulpit 


The Political Madhouse in America and Nearer Ho: 
Bernard Shaw. (Constable. 2s.) 


Tus slender volume, similar in format to The Advent 
the Black Girl in her Search for God, contains the address qq. 
livered by its author in the New York Opera House 
April t1th last. There is nothing much in it to justify the ag 
three words of the title, except a preface (called an “ Explan, 
tion’), deriding the World Economic Conference, which / 
collapsing while it was written, and inviting English Teaden 
“to apply everything they say of the Americans in this boo} 
to themselves, with the assurance that they deserve it NO less, 
and that their day of judgement may be no further off, if 
so far.” 


me, jy 


reg of 


Like parts of the Black Girl and like the oratorical orgy 
which closed T'00 True to be Good, it isG. B. S. in his pulpiteerig 
vein. Delivered at h’s age of 77, its vigour and trenchany 
are characteristic. Mr. Shaw has always been impatient ¢ 
old men and insistent that, if they are to be heard at all, it 
must be on the same terms as anybody else. At times 
might almost seem as if a determination to meet his oy 
criterion led him to strain a little, and, in his resolve that his 
voice should not quaver, his old age shouts even louder tha 
his maturity. 

Another feature, which the address shares with his late 
utterances, is what, for convenience, might be termed jt 
Voltaireanism. Mr. Shaw’s wit has always had much in con. 
mon with Voltaire’s ; and though his perpetual underlyiny 
earnestness makes it es cape the dry crackle of the Frenchman, 
it is becoming increasingly, like his, a play of negations. The 
reader may remember how Rousseau on visiting Voltairea, 
Paris was appalled by its craze for intellectual destruction 
and its lack of any constructive ideas.. He might have fet 
somewhat the same about this New York sermon. It scarifig 
all existing institutions ; but when you ask what is to be put 
in their place, Mr. Shaw merely advises encouraging the study 
of Political Science, and thus throws upon academic learning 
the task of building up where he has pulled down. This is m 
mere evasion ; he is intensely in earnest about it. All the 
same, he conveys to the onlooker an increasing sense of in- 
direction ; like some mammoth, driverless traction-engine 
running amok, with fire in its belly and a Juggernaut power to 
go clattering this way and that, but no discernible goal to 
justify its movement. 

‘ R. C. K. Ensor, 


The Suburban Child 


The Gentle Adventure. By, Ronald Carton. (Dent. 63s.) 


Ir is none too easy, as Mr. Carton points out, to avoid being 
born either in the suburbs or the provinces. He himself 
without the slightest shame, admits to a suburban childhood, 
and in this book he does for the suburban child what other 
writers—Mr. Perey Lubbock, Kenneth Grahame, even, in his 
lofty way, Wordsworth—have done for the country child, and 
other writers again for the children who play in the Park. He 
does it exceedingly well, maintaining a delicate balance between 
autobiography and generalization. When new families came 


to the street, ‘“‘ We noted the number of their households, theit F 
deportment in the streets of our suburb, the tradesmen they f 


engaged, and to what churches and chapels they went, ot, 
more intriguing, if they went to none... . We missed 
much, no doubt, in not being country-bred, but what country 
child ever saw the equal of that diverse and fascinating pageat! 
to be witnessed in the activities of the dwellers in a suburban 
road?” Mr. Carton’s “ we” dived, of course, in a semi 
detached house, preferred the back door to the front, liked and 
feared the coal-cellar, and frequently had to climb the fence to 
retrieve their cricket-ball. They went to the dentist, and to 
church, and to visit their grandmother, and at the same time 
lived an intense imaginative life of their own. Mr. Carton 
records and comments with a detachment rare in recollections 
of this kind. He is the child who looked on a well-orderel 
life from the nursery windows ; and yet he is the dispassionate 
observer, fully alive to the dangers of the uniformity and col 
vention that he describes, 
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Crime, Good and Bad 


By Ermar 
Follow the Blue Car. By R. A. J.. Walling. (Hodder and 
' on. 7s. 6d.) 

Ban mes Home. By Nellise Child. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 
oe for the C.1.D. By Mrs. Philip Champion de Crespigny. 
7 . a, 6d.) | 
fumging Jenny By Anthony Berkeley. (Hodder and Stough- 

t= te, 6d.) 

ue Scent. By Ian Greig. (Benn. 7s. 6d.) 

Ok Knaresbrook, Detective. By. Hazel Campbell. (John 
i 7s. 6d.) 


Murder of the Only Witness. By J. S. Fletcher. (Harrap. 


By Richard Keverne. (Constable. 7s. 6d. 
resid: By r ins toe “(The Bodies: Teed 7s. 6d.) 
wesecret of the Zodiac. By Julian Sterne, “(Boswell. 7s. 6d.) 
DerectIvVE novels are not usually judged by very rigorous 
andards, but there are at least three canons which, it will be 
agreed, they ought to obey. ‘The motive for the crime should 
be plausible ; the method of carrying it out should be feasible ; 
and the author should play fair with the reader in the matter 
of clues and false trails. Unfortunately, the output of these 
works is so vast that it is becoming increasingly difficult for 
an author to achieve originality or sensation without infringing 
one or more of them: and of the ten listed above only the 
first and eighth keep them all. Follow the Blue Car, besides 
getting full marks on this score, is also the best of the bunch 
in other respects. A gang of crooks conspire to rob a firm of 
contractors of the wages which are being despatched from 
london to the South Coast; a murder ensues; and a 
variety of ingenious complications keeps the reader thrilled 
and bewildered almost to the last page. Mr. Walling ean 
wite. He does not use pseudo-dramatic: clichés; all his 
exciting effects are achieved with the simple direct language 
that conceals real art. By: contrast the diction of Murder 
Comes Home is strained and nervy: a pity, because the tale 
itself is dramatic enough not to require such*forcing. The scene 
islaid in a millionaire’s palace in the wilds of California, the 


_ inmates of which live in an atmosphere of hatred and fear of 


one another that recalls the Cenci. 'The main situation is the 
familiar one of the body found in an impenetrable room—a 
theme utilized in no fewer than three of ten novels that I 
reviewed recently and satirized in a fourth. ‘The murderer’s 
method is not particularly new, but it is feasible, and it leads 
to a really novel complication. When the murderer learns 
that the expected theory of suicide has been exploded, he 
steals the corpse to prevent the discovery of the cause of ¢eath. 
Then, in a desperate endeavour to conceal his traces, he com- 
mits murder after murder in a thickening atmosphere of 
mystery and horror. The eventual solution is plausible 
enough, though the murderer had more luck than he would 
have got in real life. But. there is one flaw. He has to get rid 
of a man who is travelling to the scene of the crime with a 
damning piece of evidence. To do it he must get out of the 
closely guarded house and get back again undiscovered. 
Chance removes one policeman from his post for an instant, 
and thus lets him slip through the first time ; but the author 
never explains how he managed to return and mingle with the 
innocent members of the household at exactly the right 
moment to ensure an alibi. It would, indeed, have been 
impossible. 

A flaw of a different kind spoils Mrs. de Crespigny’s well- 
told story. A member of an artistic Bohemian circle is 
injected by one of his friends with hyoscine while sitting in 
Kensington Gardens. He thinks it is a wasp sting, and goes 
off to the studio where ** the crowd ” assembles, to die sud- 
denly in their midst. One of them must have done it, and 
none of them has a perfect alibi, so there is a neat mystery to 
solve; but Mrs. de Crespigny has played so fair that an 
astute reader should be able to solve it two-thirds of the way 
through the book. The flaw is evidently a mistake on her 
part, and I shall have to be allusive in revealing it, so as not 
to give away a story which is worth reading in spite of it. 'The 
murderer’s motive is that he has stolen something which can 
be of no use to him while the owner lives, and the loss of 
Which might be discovered at any moment and must inevitably 
be traced to him. Obviously, therefore, the owner’s death 
mist be planned and executed at once ; but actually the thief 
begins to make use of the stolen article first, thus burning his 


O°’DuFry 

boats. It is by mere chance that the hyoscine comes into hig 
hands several days later; and it is only by a most unlikely 
chance, and one that he could not possibly have counted on; 
that the theft was not discovered in the meantime. 

In Jumping Jenny Mr. Anthony Berkeley takes an unusual 
line. There is no mystery at all. A lady who would certainly 
be better dead is dispassionately murdered by a man who 
holds that opinion. The reader sees it all happen, and is 
therefore in the know. He watches from an altitude, as it 
were, the efforts of the police to hunt down the criminal, and 
knows the exact significance of every clue that helps, puzzles, 
or misleads them—an exhilarating change from his usual réle of 
bewildered onlooker. He also sees the complications arising 
from the attempts of the lady’s relatives (who are greatly 
relieved by her taking-off) to shield this or that suspected 
deliverer—attempts which result in delightfully ironic 
situations and misunderstandings. And at the end of it all 
the author still has a surprise up his sleeve. The idea of 
False Scent is somewhat similar, though in this case there is 
no crime. Two innocent men find themselves in the dilemna of 
having to get rid of a body or be accused, and almost ceitainly 
convicted, of murder. They choose the former course, and 
thus provide a theme worthy of an Edgar Allen Poe. Mr. 
Grieg, not being a Poe, does not get the utmost out of it, but 
he tells a sufficiently exciting story, and then mars it with a 
weak ending. 

Olga Knaresbrook, Detective is a thriller, and perhaps one 
should not expect too great plausibility from that braneh of 
the art of mystery. One is led to expect it, however, by the 
excellent quality of the first half of the story, and is therefore 
correspondingly disappointed by the fantastic impossibility 
of its close. The way in which the reader is kept mystified by 
events which are all logically worked out and accounted for 
is worthy of the best writers of detective fiction; but one 
simply cannot believe that a dope-sodden girl could get men 
so completely under her thumb that they would commit 
wholesale murder merely to gratify her whims. By yielding 
to the temptation to stage a sensational dénouement (which 
incidentally comes perilously near to farce) Miss Campbell 
has let down the discriminating reader ; but perhaps she will 
please the million. 

When a crime is committed in a large establishment, it is 
customary for an author to dispose of the servants with their 
employer’s assurance that they are “ old and trustworthy,” 
and thus get on to bigger game. It is a necessary convention 
to spare the reader the boredom of hearing their interrogation, 
and can be thankfully accepted if the author plays fair. Mr. 
Fletcher does not play fair. His detectives (a pair of them) 
accept without question the usual assurances in regard to the 
Butler and Housekeeper, and never bother their heads about 
the rest of the staff, which numbers at least thirty. In real 
life nobody but a born fool could be so negligent, and though 
Mr. Fletcher’s detectives are the greatest pair of dunderheads 
since Lestrade, that is their creator’s fault, not his intention. 
When, therefore, it turns out at the end that the old and 
trusted Housekeeper is the thief and murderer, the reader can 
justly claim that he has been cheated. Mr. Fletcher does even 
worse, A mysterious figure is seen prowling round a house at 
night, and the detectives set out to discover who it is. But 
instead of waiting, like sensible men, in the shrubbery outside, 
they post themselves within the house, one going to sleep and 
the other remaining on watch! Of course, the mysterious 
figure escapes, and the mystery, which should have been 
solved on page 66, dithers on to page 250. The solution is 
revealed in the end, not by any unravelling on the part 
of the detectives, but by a series of accidents and some 
discoveries by other characters. An incompetent story 
dully told. 

Of the remaining books on the list, Menace is a reasonably 
exciting tale of murder and machination surrounding the 
crown jewels of a Ruritanian state secreted in an English 
country house. Missing is a story of bigamy told in the style 
of a novelette ; and the Secret of the Zodiac is a wonderful 
coneoction of Communist plots, international conspiracies, 
occultism, black masses, and all that sort of thing. 
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Fiction 


By Winriam PLomer 


The Snows of Helicon. By H. M. Tomlinson. (Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. 


) 
They Brought Their Women. By Edna Ferber. (Heinemann. 
6d. 


7s. 6d.) 

The Ploughman’s Progress. By Sheila Kaye-Smith. (Cassell. 
7s. 6d.) 

The Woman on the Beast. By Helen Simpson. (Heinemann: 


8s. 6d. 
The inte of Arthur Stirling. By Upton Sinclair. (T'. Werner 
Laurie. 7s. 6d.) 

In his new novel Mr. H. M. Tomlinson makes considerable 
demands upon the reader, and it is doubtful whether the 
reader, though careful and hopeful, is adequately rewarded 
for his efforts to cope with an episodic story, nebulous 
characters, a moral of no great originality, and prose which 
tends to be jerky and mannered. Travers, a_ successful 
architect, returns from America 
“to do another London hotel. It would be wonderful. Its 
fabulous cost would justify it. Who would have the nerve to doubt 
the: loudest and most extravagant thing ever done ? Nobody 
supposed that anything but benefit could come of what was elephan- 
tine and costly.” 
But it occurs to him that only to satisfy the megalomania 
of barbarians is only to pile up lumber. We are to take 
for granted, from the outset, this sudden revulsion of feeling 
on the part of a successful man against the very material 
of his success. Travers is met by his wife at Liverpool, 
but he gives her the slip, and after various adventures meets 
a bo’sun called Bert Byles at a coffee stall. Together they 
make a journey to South America to “ put a spoke in one of 
the wheels” of a magnate called Lord Snarge, who is said 
to be “more the moving spirit of the age than a person.” 
In his conviction that men ‘accept the hideous and are 
untroubled ” Travers resolves to “ save one token still lovely 
from the dawn of joy, as a peace offering, and as a sign.” 
And suddenly we find him, still accompanied by his assistant 
Bert, “ abreast of the site of Naxos.” They are bound for 
Colonna, an island where people are busy on what Travers 
said was wrong—‘ enterprise and development.” At Colonna 
there is a temple ‘“ throned massively, white and definite, 
on its tawny hill,’ and Travers happens to be inside it— 
perhaps on purpose, “as a sign ”’—when it is blown up in 
the cause of ‘* development ” : 
**  : . the interior darkness of the temple turned scarlet and tho 
white masonry bulged outward in a black cloud. A flock of frightened 
doves hurtled seaward. A shudder passed through the earth.” 
Mr. Tomlinson’s story proceeds largely by short cuts and 
abrupt transitions, and sometimes proceeds irritatingly : 

* Travers declined in instinctive revulsion the hypnotising para- 
phernalia of Force. It was not so genial as Astarte and her occasions.” 


But his writing is often graphic and compelling. Among’ 


his other merits are that he is on what must be presumed 
to be the side of the angels; that he seems inclined to see 
the world: as a world, and not as a dubious atmosphere 
surrounding the British Empire; and that he has frequent 
moments of vision. 

Miss Edna Ferber’s latest book of short stories exhibits 
some of the sparkle and dash that help to make America what 
it is, besides a nice appreciation of local colour, which would 
no doubt have pleased O. Henry. In a preface Miss Ferber 
suggests that the short story “* may be the form which’has most 
truly caught the kaleidoscopic picture of our generation.” 
Two pieces in her book stand out from the rest. One is a 
description of the loneliness of a young milliner who is obliged 
by her stepmother to leave the country and go and live in 
New York: not only is it told with skill and feeling, but it 
communicates, by implication, a sense of the whole significance 
of the relation between modern city life and the life of the 
individual. The other, called Meadow Lark, concerns the son 
of a German farmer in Kansas. The father has a fanatical 
loathing for aviation and all that pertains to it ; the son grows 
up with a secret longing to fly, and in secret builds himself an 
aeroplane, which unfortunately fails to rise from the ground. 
** You try and go up in one of them things again,” cries the 
father, ** I break every bone in your body.” But the boy 
“had the clear childlike eyes, the wise guileless face of the natural 
mechanic—of one to whom a motor is a more living thing than a 
human being. Sweetness was there, and strength and utter detach- 
ment. 
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He was not to be thwarted by the parental fury, any more 
he was to be softened by the wiles of the neighbour's ayo 
the serious but sentimental Bertha Muller. He Tan awa; “ 
home, and when he at last flew back in triumph ou 
farm his father shook his fist up at him. His mother cove 
her face with a shaking hand. “ I’m afraid for him,” she gai, 
“I'm afraid he drops down in the field, and is kill ”% 
which the disheartened Bertha replied, “ Don't you w ' 
He won’t come down. He won’t—ever come down,” 4, 
in that, perhaps, there is an answer to Mr. Tomlinson, «p 
confirmation of his message. =a 

The Ploughman’s Progress is a solid book by a profession) 
novelist with no nonsense about her. Miss Sheila Kaye-Sniy 
remains faithful to her Sussex. She has, of course, her gj 
way of dealing with rural life. Her interest in the daily rou 
is unflagging and her knowledge of it extensive. This book hy 
the merit of being a serious attempt to describe and inte 
an aspect of contemporary life. The slump in farming dij 
recent years and the changing social pattern of the counttyy 
——these are things that suggest a world of possibilities 
novelist. Miss Kaye-Smith traces the fortunes of Fred § 
ploughman, during the last ten years. Married, ands 
children, he eventually loses his situation and leaves his pla 
for a caravan, in which he goes about picking up a livin 
doing odd jobs. 

“The European War, the slump in land values, the fin 
World Crisis, War Loan conversion, political neglect, Queen 
Bounty, Free Trade and Building Societies were the vast o 
this small effect-—of this lost man .. .” ‘ 
But he was not utterly lost, after all, for he had 
“the new pleasures of change and independence ; het 
learned new secrets, new ways, new friendships.” 4 

The Woman on the Beast, an unusual and very ambition 
book, is not a novel, but three stories linked together by th 
idea that “men are driven to persecute and_ betray, mi 
by malice or folly, but by the good they passionately wid 
their fellow men.” This contradiction is embodied in thm 
separate characters, each figuring in a separate story, and ead 
standing for Antichrist. The first story is about Goa in th 
sixteenth century, the second about France at the end d 
the eighteenth, and the third about Australia at the eal 
of the present century and also of the world. There are text 
fromeSt. John and Nostradamus. Observing Miss Simpson’ 
remark in a prefatory note that ** the Epilogue shows Heave 
defeated because divided against itself,” the reader may mix 
his eyebrows and wonder whether Miss Simpson has no | 
perhaps rushed in where only a Milton might venture to tread 
And although he may enjoy her gift for narrative and he 
inventiveness he will perhaps feel that she would have dot 
better to concentrate upon her theme in a single story. 

It is explained by the publishers that The Journal of Arthw 
Stirling first appeared in America in 1908. It purports tol 
the diary of a young man, a poet, who ended by killig 
himself. There were prefixed to it a sketch of the poet anda 
obituary notice said to have been quoted from a New Yor 
newspaper. The book ** was the literary sensation of the yea 
in America.” It is hard to understand why it has bets 
reprinted, for every page rings false. The hero is suppose 
to be driven to his end by poverty, loneliness, and his failun 
to obtain a publisher for a work he has composed. The intel 
gent reader's sympathies will be alienated from the beginnily 
by this sort of thing: 









































“ T heard a voice calling—it thundered in my ears—that I was {rey 
--that my hour was come—that I might live—that I might live> 
live!” 

Karly in the book the diarist announces : 

* Tsaw my soul today. It was a bubble, blown large. palpitating 
whirling over a stormy sea ; glorious with the rainbow hues tt wa 
but perilous, abandoned.—Do you catch the feeling of my soul ? 

Further on we learn that “ the great wings of my soul begit 
to beat,” so that perilous and palpitating bubble must hart 
suffered a sea change. If it finds readers, this farrago of sham 
hysteria and self-pity—luscious with exclamation mark 
invocations of the Deity, and old-fashioned provineil 
vulgarity—may do something to cheapen things that # 
worthy of respect and to bring poetry into disrepute. 
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HERE are few human needs, from the 

cradle to the grave, to which The 
Salvation Army does not minister. Every 
kind of Social Institution has come into 
existence in The Army. In Great Britain 
zlone are no less than 200—comprising 
Hospitals, Homes, Colonies, 
Settlements, Shelters, &c., 
&c.— sleeping more than 
12,000 men, women and chil- 
dren nightly. Abroad there 
are treble that number, and 
these include Leper Colonies, 
Criminal Tribes Settlements, 
Homes for deaf, dumb, blind, 
&c., &. All represent 
devoted and skilled service, 
and the workers realise that 
mere social amelioration is 
not enough. A new heart, 
by Divine grace, is needed to 
help in the struggle against a 
lapse into old ways. 


All this work in this difficult 
time is entirely dependent 
upon the voluntary gifts of 
yourself and others. Send 
today to General Higgins, 
101 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C. 4. 


THE 
SALVATION 
ARMY 
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BY 

ROYAL MAIL 
son's AND 
" PACIFIC LINES 
; note REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
eal SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 
1 hel SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN 
pe PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 


For full particulars apply to: 
ROYAL MAIL LINES, LIMITED 
rthw THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
MERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET S.W. ; 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL “STREET. % EC 3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 


also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 















a IVES, which years 

e osing] ago would have been 

é despaired of, to-day are 

J being saved. Since 

Brompton commenced its 

fight, 90 years ago, the death rate per million inhabitants 

for England and Wales from Tuberculosis has fallen 
from 3,189 to 686. 

BUT “BROMPTON'S " FIGHT MUST GO ON. 

Armed with every known method of science and 


medicine, Brompton not only treats great numbers of 
patients annually, but is the World Centre for instruction 


Fast sprTAL for CONSUMPTION 


Sanatorium: Frimley, Surrey. 
Frederick Wood, 
Secretary. 





Postal Address :— 
Brompton Hospital, London, S.W. 3 














GOLDEN AUTUMN AT 


IS DELIGHTFUL. 
The Health Resort with the Gaiety of a Holiday 


Centre. The Cheltenham Waters are world- 
famed for Rheumatism and Liver Complaints. 


ABUNDANT AMUSEMENTS 
FIRST CLASS HOTELS 
MUNICIPAL ORCHESTRA 
SPORT FOR ALL 


Beautiful Parks, Gardens & Avenues, & Shops. 


Ideal Centre for Delightful Excursions in the 

Wye Valley; Oxford and the Upper Thames ; 

Shakespeare’s Country; and the famous 
Cotswolds hill country. 


Cheap Rai!, "Bus and Motor Coach Services. 


rey Guide from 
M. WILKINSON (Dept. P), Town Hall, Cheltenham 
oa ‘and Burrow’s Enc quiry Bureau, 125 Strand (opposite 
the Gaiety Theatre). 


TRAVEL BY RAIL AT A PENNY A MILE. 


Summer Tickets available for One Day to a Calendar 

Month are issued Daily, up to the end of the year, 

from principal Railway Stations throughout Great Britain. 

Enquire at any G.W. or L.M.S. Station or Office for 
all particulars of services, fares, ete. 
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Current Literature 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE SPECTRE 
By Joachim von Ktirenberg 

Baron von Holstein has long been a half-legendary figure 
—the unseen director of German foreign policy for more than 
twenty years at the end of last century and the beginning 
of this. The taciturn recluse who never accepted a social 
invitation because he never possessed a dress-suit, but 
could make and unmake Foreign Ministers and have a good 
deal to do with the appointment and overthrow of Chancellors 
—RBismarck’s fall was in no small measure due to him—is 
fit subject for such a biography as Herr von Kiirenberg 
has chosen to write, under the title His Excellency the Spectre 
(Constable, 8s. 6d.). The author’s aim being ‘to turn the 
spotlight on to Holstein’s figure,” and his method “ to render 
in seventy snapshots the kaleidoscopic play of historical 
events,” the inevitable result is that the ordinary reader 
who has had no occasion to steep himself in Holsteiniana 
is quite incapable of distinguishing between the historical 
and the imaginativé elements in the ‘‘ snapshots.’”’ The 
essentials are there. The long and tortuous relationship with 
Philip zu Eulenberg runs through the pages like a guiding 
thread ; Holstein the tireless worker, Holstein the eternal 
intriguer, Holstein the gourmet, Holstein the compiler of secret 
dossiers—alt have their place. So has much else that reads 
much less like history than like a modernist biographer’s 
embroideries and dramatizations. His Excellency the Spectre, 
in short, is lively, readable, revealing, but it is not history 
—not, at any rate, history on which an undiscriminating 
reader could put reliance. 


SEAPLANE SOLO 
By Francis Chichester 

Owing to spectacular flights and successive air-records, we 
are inclined to overlook the fact that misfortune and difficulty 
have their own compensation. Mr. Chichester was certainly 
seeking for adventure and the thrills of danger when he 
attempted the problem of making a plane with a 950-mile 
range cross a 1,450-mile ocean. There is almost a Robinson 
Crusoe touch about his adventurous flight from New Zealand 
to Australia as related in Seaplane Solo (Faber and Faber, 
10s. 6d.). Having converted his Moth machine into a sea- 
plane with the aid of a pair of second-hand floats, he decided 
to cross the dangerous Tasman Sea in two “hops.” He 
arrived safely at Norfolk Island, a mere speck in the lonely 
ocean, but his adventures really started on his second flight to 
Lord Howe Island. He ran into hurricanes and his aeroplane 
was almost wrecked by heavy seas. But he was determined 
not to abandon his enterprise, and with the help of a few 
islanders he salvaged the wreck. Resisting the lure of lagoon 
and coral beaches, he settled down to the long task of taking 
the machine to pieces and putting it together again. He 
worked at this enormous jigsaw puzzle with a will, surrounded 
by drills, paint pots, boxes of screws and tools. At last the 
engine was overhauled, the wings recovered, the fuselage 
patched up and the day of the final test came. Mr. Chichester 
makes us share this exciting adventure of reconstruction and 
makeshift ingenuity. The little Moth rose triumphantly again 
from the lagoon and Mr. Chichester set forth. Further 
difficulties and perils awaited him, but despite a defective 
engine and terrifying storm, he arrived safely at Sydney. 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY FOR ADVERTISERS 
By A. P. Braddock 

It must be said for Mr. A. P. Braddock’s Applied Psychology 
for Advertisers (Butterworth, 7s. 6d.), that it is a honest 
book, and that the young people who use it in connexion with 
the edueation scheme of the Advertisers’ Association will 
not be led to suppose that the application of psychological 
methods to specific advertising problems is a simple matter. 
The author, who has already written on this subject, is fully 
conscious of its extreme complexity and, while dealing in 
the usual graphs-and questionnaires, is careful not to attach 
undue importance to them. A new advertising campaign, 
however well planned, is no more certain to succeed than a 
new play. But a campaign based on sound principles and 
backed by experience is on the whole more likely to yield 
good results than a conventional rule-of-thumb effort, even 
if more money is spent on it. So much at least may be said 
with confidence, and those who study Mr. Braddock’s chapters, 
especially. on various types of advertisement, will assuredly 
profit by them. ; 


A HISTORY OF ARAGON AND CATALONIA 
By H. J. Chaytor ; ; 
Now that the Catalans enjoy a kind of Home Rule within 
the Spanish Republic, Dr. H. J. Chaytor’s learned History 
of Aragon and Catalonia (Methuen, 15s.) is decidedly welcome 
as throwing light on the past events which have made North- 
East Spain distinct in language, institutions and temperament 
from the rest of the Peninsula. The early chapters on the 
Roman, ‘Visigothic- and Moslem periods show: clearly - that 


.of Castile and thus united Christian Spain, is 
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Catalonia was strongly influenced by Southern 
‘France, with which its economic and political relations 4" 
while in the gradual reconquest of the land from the Ani’ 
‘and Berbers French allies often took part. Dr 1 ae 
narrative of the centuries of turmoil, from the eleven 
-the fifteenth, when Ferdinand. of ‘Aragon married fgg 
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densed and therefore difficult. He is at his best in the 
dramatic episodes—the victories of the Cid or the astons 
adventures of the Catalan mercenaries in Greece ana: 
Minor in the fourteenth century—and in the general chm 
on political and social conditions. Dr. Chaytor js 7 
English historian to deal separately with Aragon and 
apart from Mr. Merriman’s brilliant history of the 
Empire in the Mediterranean, and his able book, well sym 
with maps, is particularly welcome. . 


FAMILY GHOSTS 

By Elliott O’Donnell . 

Amateurs of the supernatural will find variety at‘legg 
Family Ghosts (Philip Allan, 8s. 6d.). “Mr. O'Donnell § 
.as a believer, and makes no attempt at scientific investig 
‘of the manifestations he describes ; his book resolves 
‘into a catalogue of phenomena attached to particular fami 
The white-breasted bird which announced death to 
‘Oxenhams of Devon ; the phantom drummer of the Airlie. 





























































































‘the banshee of Shane Castle, home of the Northern O’Nej, me 
‘the Gwrach-y-rhibyn, the hag with scaly wings reputed 4, = 
haunt St. Donat’s Castle in Wales—they are all here. The, he 
are up-to-date phantoms such as the motor which drove of | 
to the country house before disaster, and left no trace in th nigl 
snow ; there are traditional phantoms such as the thrashj is 1 
ghosts of Iona and Mull and the ‘* Cauld lad ” of Hilton Cas, and 


in Durham. Sometimes the haunting takes peculiar fom: 
the tapping ivy which disturbed a Gloucester family, tix 
barrel bumping downstairs which predicted misfortune fy 
certain residents in Liverpool. And though a distinguish 
pedigree seems to recommend itself to family ghosts, obscurity 
is no safeguard; witness the Cumberland mining fanil 
haunted by a ldrge and pugnacious bird. Mr. O'Donnell, i 
fact, provides a quantity of material for the folklorist an 


_the student of psychic phenomena, but is content to useitf 
‘for frivolous purposes. 


TIGHT CORNERS 
By Mrs. Alec-Tweedie 

Times have changed since Mrs. Alec-Tweedie (then Mis 
Harley), back from Iceland and a ride of 154 miles in thre 
days, started a newspaper controversy : Should women rit 
astride? But Mrs. Alec-Tweedie has not changed with 
them, and today seems to enjoy an uncomfortable joume 
just as much as she did in the ’nineties.- -Tight Corners (Huteh- 
inson, 18s.) shows this incorrigible rambler and sketcher inf 
various countries and periods. She is descending the rapids 
to Uleaborg in a Finnish tar-boat, forty years ago; in 12 
she is being nearly drowned in the temple at Philae. In 190 
she is in a railway accident in Texas ; seventeen years late 
her trans-Siberian train falls down an embankment. She ii 
in Palestine, in Prague ; she is sketching the gates of Mukde 
under fire, or, still with a paint-box, hanging over the al 
a Hawaiian volcano. And alt the time the comments flov; 
on widows (should they re-marry ?), on tradition and th 
public schools, on Communism, on cremation. A chara 
teristic chapter describes the result of a letter to the Pres 
appealing for clothing for the victims of the Messina earlh 
quake. ‘‘ Snowed under in parcels” it is called ; five var 
loads arrived on the first morning. Weakly readers, too, may 
feel snowed under by the exuberance of Mrs. Alec-Tweedie! 
book, which is illustrated by the author’s sketches and by 
quaintly and generously retouched photographs. 


THE DOUGLAS PAPERS 
Edited by Father S. G. Perera, S.J. 


For the early history of the British colony of Ceylon Th 
Douglas Papers, edited by Father S. G. Perera, $.J., aul 
reprinted from the Ceylon Literary Register (London: 
Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, 180 Fleet Street, 16s. 64), 
are of considerable interest. They are reports, compiled by 
Douglas, an under-secretary, for the consideration of Henty 
Dundas in 1800, when the seaports of Ceylon, lately taker 
from the Dutch, were about to be constituted as a Crow 
Colony. The papers illustrate the difficulty of administer 
the coast cheaply, while the independent native kingdom 0 
Kandy controlled the interior. -Douglas accepted th 
Governor’s view that the cinnamon trade and the 
fishery would yield £300,000 a year and give the colony! 
useful surplus for public works. Dundas, whose comments 
throughout are shrewd and liberal in tone, distrusted such 
figures and predicted accurately enough that the new cololl 
would not for some years be self-supporting. The Kingdom 
of Kandy, which Dundas would have maintained, had .to 
suppressed in a troublesome little campaign before Ceylon 
began to justify the expectations of Douglas and North, th 
Governor, 7 
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Mr. J. B. 
Priestley 
writes : 


“In response to your 
Urgent Appeal for funds, 
I enclose a cheque for 
twenty-five pounds. I'am 
certain that when people 
realize that The Cancer 
Hospital is in such des- 
perate need of money to 
carry on its great work 
both as a free Hospital and as a centre of Research into 
the origins of this terrible disease, they will instantly come 
to your support and your £40,000 overdraft will vanish like 
magic. We cannot afford to let you work in. the shadow 
of this enormous financial deficit. Your Hospital, day and 
night, by every possible means, is fighting Cancer, and it 
is unthinkable that we should not come to your assistance 
and GIVE SOMETHING AT ONCE, 


Che 


Cancer Hospital 


FULHAM RD. — LONDON, S.W.3 


Bankers: Coutts & Co., 440 Strand, London, W.C.2 





ORONTES 


sails. on January 23 for a six 
weeks’ cruise for first-class 


A ship designed for sunshine 
with airy decks and public rooms 
and a porthole to every cabin 


FARES FROM 86 GUINEAS 





(20,000 TONS) 


passengers to the 


WEST. 
INDIES | 


Special rates for maids and valets 





ORIENT LINE CRUISES 





Managers: 


Anderson, Green & Co., Ltd., 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C.3 
A 


West End Offices : 14 Cockspur St., London, S.W. 
and No. ! Australia House, Strand, London, W.C.2 
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Sir HERBERT BARKER Sho 





in any temperature, over any ground, and then sit 
in them all the evening without once even thinking 
of getting into my slippers.” 

Sir Hersert Barker, the eminent specialist in 
Manipulative Surgery, made the statement quoted 
above after a long and arduous search to find his 
ideal shoe. 

The shoe, made to Sir Herbert’s own design, was 
shown’ to a member of a renowned Shoe-making 
firm, who secured permission ,to place it on the 
market, It is known as the “Sir Herbert Barker 
Shoe,” and is obtainable (for men and women) from 
Cuartes H. Baner, Lrp., 302-308 RecENT STREET, 
Lonpon, W.1, and from leading Agents in all large 


Sir Herbert Barker’s story of the search is told in a 
booklet. Send postcard for free copy to 


DEPT. 7, NORVIC SHOE CO,, 
NORTHAMPTON. 
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FROM LIVERPOOL, 17TH JANUARY, 1934 


A trip in the lap of luxury—in 
the famous 17,707 tons Sunshine 
Ship, M.V. “ Reina del Pacifico,” 
is an experience never to. be for- 
gotten.. As you laze on its broad 


o 
Sunshine white decks the scenic splendours 
of the great South American 


Continent unfold before you in 
a glorious round tour of over 
21,000 miles. 17 countries are 





new heauties, new interests, new 


2 il * i health, 
m Special Tariff quoting fares for all 


varieties of accommodation furnished 


e ry on application to: THE PACIFIC STEAM 
NAVIGATION €O., Goree, Water Street, 
Liverpool, 3. Royal Mail House, Leaden- 


hall Street, E.C.3. America House, Gack- 
spur Street, S.W.1, or Passage Agents. 
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at age 65, or at death if} yj i . ‘ 

£1 000 earlier, can be provided by Finance Public & Privat 

: payment of ! Is Trade Improving? it 
0 

In considering the question whether trade j +. BB gych as 
B16 10s. a year from age 25 after a protracted period of unexampled wid ni gome 
£24 am a ~~ wo ; depression it will be well, perhaps, to recognize pe Foreign | 
cA} 45 | that indications of reviving trade must ne; rely dightly } 
& ” * ” be somewhat different in this country from 4,/jmhandicep 

which herald a recovery in the United States, The 
attention is concentrated almost entirely upon 7 It is, | 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
~ than are charged by , 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
No shareholders. 


No commission. 


a 





USE LIBERTY FABRICS 
“GOLDEN BIRD” SILK 
CHARMING DESIGNS AND FAST TO WASHING 


32 INS. WIDE 4. / 9 A YARD 
PATTERNS POST FREE 
LIBERTY & CO, LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 











A Wonderful Summer. 


Very few days have been dull or rainy. Many days, and 
nights, have been hot—very hot in crowded tenements. 


The East End Mission has had the privilege of sending 
thousands of children for holidays at the seaside—far away 
from stifling slumdom. 





This is a plea for 
sickly boys and girls 
who need, but will not 
have, a fortnight in a 
Country Holiday Home 
—-unless it is provided 
by the Mission. 


30/- pays for one 
child for a fortnight. 


700 or more will 
have had this holiday 
before the summer 
ends. 








ABUNDANCE. 


Please help liberally. Contributions, large or small, will 
be gratefully acknowledged by the Rev. Percy Ineson, 
Superintendent, 


East End Mission, 


Stepney Central Hall, 


Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 
ALF, SARAH and 
the LITTLE ‘UN 


“THE EAST END STAR,” the monthly magazine 
of the Mission, sent free on application. Full o 
jascinating articles and pictures of East End Life. 


will be grateful 





































































trade and local conditions, and consequently rise 
| prices, and especially in prices of commodities whe 
+ America produces, seems to be hailed as a wholly favogl 
able sign, while, of course, any decrease in the numb 
of unemployed is rightly regarded as yet another Units 
takable indication of better times. Incidentally, it p 
be noted that America, partly no doubt by reason offy 
having no system of unemployment insurance 
never been provided with statistics of unemploymey 
which have been available here, so that during the way 
periods of depression there estimates of unemployg 
have frequently ranged roughly between twelve gj 
twenty millions of people. In this country we haye ty 
figures recorded almost to a few hundreds. Again, iting 
be remembered that, although an exporting county 
American exports bear a comparatively small propottia 
to the whole of her trade, while the proportion g 
imports is so small that it might almost be said thy 
payment for them is really covered by debts of oth, 
countries to America. Therefore, in President Roy. 
velt’s prosperity drive which is now going on in Ameriq 
attention is concentrated almost entirely upon restori 
confidence and improving trade conditions within ty 
country, the administrators relying upon the enomig 
population of America and the lack of any tariff imped: 
ments in its internal trade to bring about a recovery 
the nation’s prosperity. Whether the methods puri 
will ultimately achieve that end I do not propos 
discuss in this article. The point I wish to emphasize; 
that optimism in America, engendered by such facts 
higher prices for commodities, increased railway traf 
and a reduction in the numbers of unemployed, is ing 
way damped by a consideration whether the exchang 
is keeping favourable to America or even whether tni 
conditions outside America are also improving. Doi 
less in banking quarters in America there is gnq 
concern as to what may be the ultimate effet 
home of a depreciated currency, but it is not a cone 
which at present has spread to the country as a wh 
In a word, favourable signs are noted, with comparatirt} 
little heed given to whether the recovery is based m 
solid and enduring foundation. 
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In this country, however, the problem is a very dillerif tion of 
one. We have, of course, our own local and inten are be 
trade, but not only is it on a vastly smaller scale thant success 


internal trade of America but more, perhaps, than a the tr: 
other country we are dependent upon imports of {i} whethe 
stuffs and raw materials for carrying on our busitts§ depenc 
and above all for ensuring a sufficient volume of expo plan | 
of goods and services to pay for those imports upon WHS and ey 
we depend for our existence. Consequently, with usa 

than with the United States there is an appreciation of 

facts that our prosperity is linked closely with that 

other countries. 4 

SomE IMPROVEMENT. 

If we remember, therefore, these general considef) A wer 
tions, is it possible to take a somewhat more hop Vonary 
view with regard to the trade outlook and especially t ch 
outlook as it affects this country ? I think it is, alm | 
provided that expectations are not pitched too big} punds 
far as early results are concerned. In the first place, #9 owing 
dealing with a few concrete facts, we have had a reduc shares 
in this country inthe numbers of unemployed of sometiilg gold. 
like 650,000 during the past year. In addition, evit cg 
of increased spending power is forthcoming 1! othe 
expansion which has taken place in English Railm§},,, ‘p 
Traflics, an expansion not entirely to be account bringi 





for your response, 


From the i" 





by diversion of traffic from the roads. 
(Continued on page v.) 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 356.) 









gud Stee! es : , yee a2 
forthcoming, and in some of the manufacturing centres, 


has Birmingham, the reports are more cheerful than 
suc 


e little time past. Finally, even our Returns of 






i 
“Spread ee Trade during the past few months have shown a 
Carefully ightly improving tendency notwithstanding the many 
s 


handicaps to which international trade is still subjected. 


Hanxpicars To Recovery, 
It is, in fact, very necessary when considering trade 
rospects to remember that such results as have at present 
n achieved have been obtained in spite of such 
dicaps. as disorganized exchanges and exchange 
s with their inevitable curtailment of a free 
exchange of goods and services, in spite of high tariff 
harriers between many countries, and in spite of a good 
deal of political nervousness and friction which always 
act as a deterrent to the free working of international 
trade, Therefore, one 1s justified, perhaps, in maintaining 
that given a gradual removal of some of these impedi- 
ments the trade activity might go much further. More- 
over, it is also, perhaps, fair to argue that just as trade 
depression is cumulative in effects so the same truth 
holds good with a recovery. The rise which has taken 
place in the price of wool and some other commodities 
gives great relief to producers abroad of those commodi- 
ties, and-this in its turn increases the power. of those 
countries to make purchases from us. I think, too, that 
we may fairly assume that such trade recovery as has 
taken place up to the present in this country has been 
accomplished by sounder methods than those which are 
being pursued in the United States, and if the recovery 
is more gradual and certainly less sensational it has the 
ter chance of lasting. In fact, the outlook isa 
moderately hopeful one. 
Posts TO REMEMBER. 
At the same time, there are two facts to be borne in 
mind which may well restrain any excessive optimism. 
The first is that some part of the trade recovery is due to 
the depression having gone to extreme lengths so that a 
reaction was overdue. When the rise in prices began 
it revealed in many directions great shortness of stocks 
held by retailers, and it has been the filling up of those 
stocks which has been in large measure responsible for 
some of the improvements to which I have referred. It 
now remains to be seen whether following upon the 
replenishment of stocks will come an adequate increase in 
consuming power on the part of the general public. The 
other point which also calls for consideration is the 
uncertainty with regard to the outcome of the experi- 
‘ment in the United States. Should it succeed, the 
‘influence in stimulating trade activity elsewhere may be 
considerable even if it also heralds some great socializa- 
tion of business activities. If, however, the efforts which 
are being made in the United States should not be 
successful, then we must look for some kind of reaction in 
the trade recovery in many parts of the world, though 
whether it would be very severe must, I think, 
depend upon the extent to which President Roosevelt's 
plan has been supported by actual inflation of credit 
and currency, Artucr W. Kippy. 
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Financi tes 
inancial Note 
UNCERTAIN MARKETS. 
A WEEK ago I had to deseribe the Stock Markets as reac- 
tionary in tendency. Prices had been advaneing steadily 
and im some cases rapidly, so that a set-back was only natural. 
During the past week the tendency of markets as a whole has 
een uncertain with irregular movements in prices. British: 
Funds and kindred stocks have on the whole tended to harden 
owing to the cheapness of money, but South African Mining 
shares have again fallen owing to a decline in the price of 
gold. _After a period of dullness American shares improved 
early in the present week, partly by reason of railway trallics 
m the States being of an encouraging nature, and partly on 
rumours industriously circulated of the early adoption by 
the President of inflationary measures with the object of 
bringing about a rally in commodity prices. Home Railway 





| trade distinctly more favourable reports are 








FIRE 


The most foolish form 
of gambling is to save 
a little and risk losing 
OD nest. ceen een 


Yet that is the sort of gamble engaged in by 
a. person who neglects to insure fully his 
property against lire and other risks. He keeps 
a pound or so in his pocket (or more likely 
spends it on something else) and then one 
day may find himself faced with the loss of 
hundreds of pounds—which might have been 


restored to him by the insurance company. 


PRUDENTIAL 
“Hearth: Home’ 


POLICY 


can secure its holder against loss from all 


manner of disasters. 


Obtain full particulars from the Company’s 
local representative or fill in and forward 


this coupon. 























To 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. Ltd. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 


am interested in your “HEARTH and 
HOME” Policy, and shall be glad to 
have full particulars. 
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(Continued on page vi.) 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page v.) 


stocks after a moderate reaction have displayed a steadying 
tendency owing to genuine investment demand for many of 
the prior charge stocks. ; 
* * * * 
BANKING IN. JAPAN. 


Once again the half-yearly report of the Yokohama Specie 
Bank makes good showing. The net profits for the six months 
to June 30th last amounted to Yen 17,509,574, making 
with the amount brought in a total of Yen 13,369,088. A sum 
of Yen 1,500,000 has been added to the Reserve Fund -and 
payment of a dividend of 10 per cent. per annum is declared, 
leaving a balance to be carried forward of nearly Yen 7,000,000. 
It will be seen, therefore, that in spite of trade conditions being 
still depressed, the dividend is maintained at the usual rate, 
and the maintenance of the dividend is quite justified by 
the figures disclosed in the report. 

* * * * 
New Capitat IssuE SUCCESSES. 

Yet another instance has been provided during the past 
week of the eagerness with which the investor is taking 
Trustee stocks even when almost at famine prices. Some 
months ago it would have been thought to have been almost 
impossible that Corporations would be able to issue 3}. per cent. 
stock even at par. During the past week, however, the Shef- 
field Corporation made an issue of £2,000,000 in 8} per cent. 
at a price of 101, and the issue appears to have been well 
covered. It is true that it was not a case of raising new 
money ; the Corporation will use the proceeds of the issue to 
repay some outstanding mortgages, thus reducing the balance 
of its indebtedness. . 

* * 


GAUMONT BrirTIsH. 


The report recently issued by Gaumont British Picture 
Corporation, Ltd., for the year ended March 31st last, is a 
satisfactory one, even after making allowance for the fact 
that in the case of the General Theatres Corporation there 
was a decline in profits. Indeed, the figures of the Gaumont 
British showed a small decline in earnings, but in view of the 
fact that the year under review was one of exceptional 
trade depression and curtailment of spending power, 
the profit of £462,612 was fully equal to expectations. More- 
over, the debt charges were smaller during the past year, so 
that after providing for income tax and reserve for amortiza- 
tion and depreciation of leaseholds, the sum available for dis- 
tribution was £304,455 as against only £237,229 a year ago. 
The Directors are able therefore to recommend a dividend of 
7 per cent., less tax on the Ordinary shares, carrying forward 
£129,455, as against £82,229 brought in. Moreover, the 
Directors draw attention in their report to the fact that in 
connexion with recent capital re-arrangements there will 
accrue to the Corporation interest on the two Debenture stocks 
in Denman Picture Houses and Provincial Cinematograph 
Theatres, which will amount to over £210,000 per annum. 


Ae WV as. 











TO ALL. INVESTORS. 


An extract from a reader’s letter:—‘‘I have just read your book 
on investment, which I consider to be the most helpful and 
interesting one that has come my way. It certainly creates order 
out of the chaos which seems to surround the investor these days.” 
The book referred to is *‘A PRACTICAL INVESTMENT 
SYSTEM,” by W. J. CANTOPHER, procurable from W. Straker, 
Limited, Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. (Post free 5/3.) 











A GREAT NATIONAL WORK 
NEEDING IMMEDIATE HELP 


A MOST EARNEST APPEAL 1S MADE FOR 
IMMEDIATE DONATIONS FOR 


THE NEW “ARETHUSA” 
TRAINING SHIP 


moored in the Medway, near Rochester, WHERE 230 
POOR BOYS ARE NOW BEING TRAINED FOR 
THE ROYAL NAVY AND MERCANTILE MARINE. 


THE OLD ‘*ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP. WAS 
CONDEMNED BY THE ADMIRALTY AS. WORN 
OUT AND UNFIT FOR FURTHER SERVICE. 


10,000 BOYS WERE SENT TO THE ROYAL NAVY 
AND MERCHANT SERVICE, 
THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND 


““ARETHUSA’’ TRAINING SHIP 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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The Spectator’ Crossword No, ' 


By XANTHIPPE 


[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender Of the ji 
correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be > ; 
Envelopes should be marked “ Crossword Puzzle,” 
be received not later than first post on Tuesday. 
will be opened before noon on Tuesday. The name of the ibis 
will be published in our neat issue.] 
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week. 


. The chimney starts with 


amusement. 


. Roll-call that is unpleasant 


when the coals come next. 


. English lady to a French- 


man. 


. Darken the grouse-land for 
26. 


Maintain on (anag.). 


. Considered. 


Browning made his apology. 
Such a fist is not permitted 
in boxing. 


. Little Diana in this would 


be hard to make out. 


. The Narcissus had one. 
- People of an Adriatic dis- 


trict. 
DOWN 


. Proconsuls sometimes. 


Indeed. 


- Carlyle patched him, 
. E.g., 


Xanthippe (three 
words). 


See 8. 


1 2 3 4 5 46 7 p 
9 10 

& 
11 2 

13 
14 
15 16 17 
WA 
18 
19 20 

ea 23 
24 25 
26 a7 

ACROSS 7. Spicy result of putting th 
1. A Brazilian city burst forth a of Marius over 4 

vocally for a distance. Se : 

5. Often to be had at the bar. 8. “fl es ol aro proverbially 
9. There is one of these this . is 


. Careless writings. 


(two words). 

. Mixed heat and heather for 
historical Edgar. 

. Go before. 

. Much the same as 11, 

. Girl’s name. 

. Strikes when the Jews lose: 
letter. 


SOLUTION - TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 50. 
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SOLUTION NEXT WEEK. 


The winner of Crossword No. 50 is Mrs. Howden, Mayne, 
Elgin, Scotland. 
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‘THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 


West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, 
Paid up Capital 
Reserve Fund 
Currency Reserve e 
Reserve Liability of Propr 


W.C. 2. 
£.4,500,000 
£ 2,475,000 


see = £2,000,000 


ietors under the Charter... £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of evetf 

description is transacted through the numerous branches of 

throughout Australia and New Zealand. 


the Bank 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 
————7 
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E Gower Street, London, 
| organization, 


» Street, W.C.1, provides a thoroughly practical two yee 
course for men and women. 
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14% Jor 26 ; and 10% for 52. 


sOCIETY OF INCOR PORATED 
AeOUNTA NTS AND AUDITORS. 
; A.D. 1885. 


RE 


EXAMINATIONS. 


eby given that the next Exanination of 
i England and Wales will be held 
the 


jotice is her i 
Midates resicent in 
4 London, Manchester, 
towing dates :— i 
ai Examination, 
ber 3ist, 1933. 

intermediate Examination, 

33. 


Final Examination, October 
2nd, oh f pi nting themselves must 
sndidates desirous of prese z >miselves 5 
— the undersigned on or before Septem- 

ci 
hor 26th, 1933. 4 
her 26t BY ORDER OF 
A. A. 


Cardiff and Leeds on 






October 30th and Octo- 

















November Ist and 2nd, 


31st, November Ist and 


THE COUNCIL. 
; GARRETT, SECRETARY. 
Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, 
Victoria Embankment, 
London, W.C. 2. 
_—————— 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS 


COLLEGE HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL. 540 BEDS. 
FI MEDICAL STUDIES ONLY. 
oe and Medical School offer complete 
facilities for the study of the subjects for the Final 
Vedical Examinatio.is. ; 
“Four Entrance Scholarships are awarded annually. 
Other Scholarships, Exhibitions, Medals and Prizes to 
the annual value of over £1,000. Thirty-six Resident 
Appointments annually. no : on 
Martionlars from the DEAN, University Street, W-C. 1. 
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PERSONAL 


NUMBER of exceptionally desirable Houses and 
A Estates are advertised on the Inside Front Page 
of this issue. If you are in need of a new residence, 
would you kindly refer to this list ? 











‘ 








CTOBER HOLIDAYS.—Physical recreation and 
( mental refreshment. Rally from September 29th 
to October 28th, at Royal Victoria Hotel, Llanberis, for 
hotanists, gardeners, geologists, archaeologists, climbers 
> and nature lovers to study flora and old glaciers, to scale 
high peaks and to enjoy scenic witchery of Snowdonia. 
) Wonderland of Wales. Terms for first class accom- 
> wodation, use of Snowdon Mountain Railway, discus- 
> sions and concerts, 63s. per week. Illus. programme 
> from SECRETARY, Royal Victoria Hotel, Llanberis. 





EADERS interested in international affairs and in 

the promotion of international friendship are 

| invited to write to APA (All Peoples’ Association), 99 
W.C. 1, for particulars of that 





MHE MEDICE BOOKROOM. provides a specialized 

service for all Books on the Fine Arts—Painting, 
Architecture, Decoration, &e. Books for the Student 
and Collector ; New, Second Hand, Out of Print Editions, 
Enquiries invited, Catalogues on request.—-7, Grafton 
Street, London, W. 1. 





Fart: AND PROFITABLE CAREERS are open 
to TRAINED MEDICAL HERBALISTS. The 
COLLEGE OF BOTANIC MEDICINE, 46 Bloomsbury 





I Part-time courses also ar- 
Particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 


ranged, 


WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


LEXANDRA HOSPITAL, for Children with Hip 
41 Disease. (Hist. in Queen Sq., W.C.1, 1867). Offices, 
107 Southampton Row, W.C.A; New Annual Subscrip- 
tions & Donations urgently needed to make good heavy 
Losses sustained of late years.—STANLEY SMITH, See. 














APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 


| alla Re 





OF MELBOURNE. 
; CHAIR OF EDUCATION, 

Applications are invited for this Professorship and 
- Teach the Registrar, University of Melbourne, 

tetoria, Australia, by November 30th, 1933. 

SALARY £1,200 per annum (subject to temporary 
Teduction of 10 per cent.). Conditions of this appointment 
lave been posted to the AGENT-GENERAL FOR VICTORIA, 
Melbourne Place, Strand, London, W.C.2, who will 
supply them to prospective candidates upon receipt, 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





QoHOOLS FOR BOYS AND 
b TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS, 








GIRLS. 


ne ¥ 7" " rs ney . » 
Prospeetuses anid reliable information forwarded free 
of charge, 
=~ age of the pupil, district preferred, 
: and rough ide: f fees s » give 
St, PATON. 1 Kea of fees should be given. 


London, £4 fel. : Mansion House 5053.. 





Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, | 


ARANDORA STAR 


CRUISE 








“Arandora Star’ standard is the highest of 
all ships, and her world wide reputation 
for perfect cuisine, service and unexcelled 
comfort of cabins and public rooms is the 
reason why thousands of discriminating 
passengers choose ““Arandora Star’ Cruises 
irrespective of itinerary. They know, no 
other ship can offer such perfection in all 
departments and by booking for the 
"Arandora Star’ the success of their Cruise 
is assured. 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 
OCT. 7 for 2 DAYS 


To Tangier, Palermo, Rhodes, Constantinople, 
Athens, Malta, Algiers, Malaga. From 45 Gns. 


DEC. I8 for I9 DAYS 
To Casablanca, Las Palmas, 
Teneriffe, Dakar, Madeira, Lisbon. 

From 32 Gns. 











an | 
a cruise to lovely 


JAN. 24, 1934 FOR 75 DAYS 
Sailing from Southampton to WEST INDIES, 
PANAMA CANAL, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 


LOS ANGELES (for Hollywood), and SAN 
FRANCISCO. 


ON THE QUEEN OF CRUISING LINERS 


ARANDORA 





Limited to 
340 passengers. 


One sitting at meals. 
For full details and all-the-year Cruising Brocnure apply 


THE BLUE STAR LINE 


3 Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1; 40 St. Mary Axe, 
E.C.3; Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, 
Bradford. Paris and all Principal Agents. 


CVs —316 





SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 


A CT GROSVENOR COLLEGE edueated girls receive 
i SPECIALISED INDIVIDUAL training for the 
Secretarial profession. All subjects. SHORT Courses. 
REDUCED fees. Good posts guaranteed qualified 
Students.—104 VICTORIA STREET, 8.W.1. Vie. 1301. 








H tIRKBECK CcCOLLEG 
(University of London). 

Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Se., Ph.D, F.LC. 
Complete Evening Courses for the Degrees of the Univer- 
ity of London in the Faculties of Arts, Science and Laws. 
Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian 
LITERATURE and LANGUAGE. Open to Non- 
University Students. Studentships to the value of over 
£800 are awarded annually to students of the College. 
Calendar 1s., by post Is. 4d. Prospectus free.-—For full 
particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Birkbeck College, 
Fetter Lane, E t. 


B.C. 


ELOCUTION, &e. 





UBLIO SPEAKING.—Private Lessons given by Mr. 
CHAS. SEYMOUR (Platform, Banquet, Bar, Partlia- 
ment). Also Voiee, Breathing, Accent, Contidence. 


Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


ngs per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CA PI TALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as a 
7 sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts ;: 24% 


for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 


Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 





Is your son or daughter going eventually to a 
MODERN SCHOOL or to a 
TRADITIONAL PUBLIC SCHOOL? 

ALSTEAD PLACE, 
near SEVENOAKS, 
is a preparatory school for boys and girls aged 6-14, 
from which ehildren have passed on happily to both 
kinds of school. Good examination record combined 
with freedom and modern outlook. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





ARROGATE COLLEGE, YORKSHIRE. 


Chairman: —The Rt. Hon. the Lord GisBpoRoveH. 
Public School for Girls Resident. 

Special Courses for elder girls (Art, Music, Domestic 
Secretarial, Foreign Languages), Preparation for Univer- 
sities, Entrance Scholarship, Exhibitions, &¢.. Heated 
Swimming Bath.-For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILE.—Publice School on 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 

park, woodland 93 acres. Riding. Swimming. Girls are 

prepared for the usual examinations and for University 

entrance, or may specialize in Languages, Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Fees, £120—£180 p.a. 





S" BRANDON’S, €.D.S., Bristol—Public School for 
kK daughters of clergy or laity. Excellent health 
record. Preparation for Universities, Music, Art, Do- 
mestic Science, and other earcers. Entrance and Jeaving 
scholarships, and bursaries —Apply, HEAD-MISTRESS. 





S* HELEN’S Recognized Boarding School for Girls, 
h Cockermouth. ‘Two entrance scholarships to be 


awarded. Application to the PRINCIPAL. 





HE LAURELS, Rugby Boarding School for Girls 

| recognized by the Board of Education. Highly 
qualified staff. Excellent health and games reeord 
Individual care. Scholarships available. 











CO-EDUCATION AND DUAL SCHOOLS 





ESWICK SCHOOL. 
modern conditions. 


Boys and Girls 8-18. Caters for 
Max. inclusive fee, £52. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





36th 


ANNUAL EDITION. 
ATON’S dF 


List 4 SCHOOLS, 
An aid to Parents in the selection of Schools and 'Tntor-. 
Crown Svo, 996 pages. Price 5s,, postage 9d. 
Contains particulars, with illustrations of Preparatory, 
Private, and Public Schools for Boys and Girls, itors 
Co-edueational Schools, Domestic Science, Secretarial 
Training, and Physical Training Colleges, &e. 
ADVICE ALSO GIVEN, FREE OF ALL CHARGE. 
J. & J. Paton, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 

London, B.C, 4. 


















AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, Xe. 





UTHORS’. MSS. accurately typed by experienced 
AA Literary Typist. 1s. per 1000 words incl. of one ear 
bon copy. MIss ALLEN, 22 Drylands Rd., Crouch End. N.s 








Write for Brochure.—401 Strand, W.C, 2. 


ITERARY Typewriting carefully &promptlyexeented. 
Laxss. Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d.per 1,000. 
Miss N. MACFARLANE(C), 44 Elderton Rd. Westcliff-on-Sea. 

TRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
W spare time. Send for free booklet.—REGENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85), Palace Gate, W. 8. 








1ONG-POEMS WANTED.—Songs and musical comps. 
Sjalso considered for publication. Terms by arrangement, 
PETER DEREK, LTD., ZB/108 Charing Cross Rd., WC. 2 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 








BNORMALLY HIGH PRICES paid for GOLD and 
I SILVER. Banknotes per return. Also in urgent 
need of Old English Silver, Modern Plate, Jewellery, 
Diamonds, Antiques and Dental Plates (not vulcanite). 
Large or small quantities, Goods returned if price not 
accepted.—Sead or bring your odd bits, &ec., to BENTLEY 
&. Co.; 65 New Bond Street (facing Brook Street), 
London, W. I 


BIG PRICE PAID for Metal Plates and old Teeth, 
also GOLD chains, bracelets, rings, Ke. BIG RISK, 
THE Lonpon Tootn Co., Dept. 8,130 Baker St.) W.1y 
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FOR SALE = GARDENING | 
LUTHNER PIANOS.—Secondhand -Instruments | N p lA . AN I 


may be purchased for cash 

or by small monthly payments.. TEN YEARS’ 

GUARANTEE given.—-Apply to BLUTHNER & Co., LTD., 
7/21 Wigmore Street, W.1. 'Phone Langham 1423. 


AND-MADE TURKEY WOOL RUGS to order 


to match your Furnishings. Reasonable prices. 
-MIss WINNING, 29 The Polygon, Southampton. 


re-conditioned as new, 











MEDICAL 





YALLSTONES Permanently Removed Without Oper- 
W ation. Guaranteed. Free Booklet..-T. 8. HEATON, 
M.P.S., 20 Grosvenor Place, 8.W. 1. (Sloane 3697.) 








MISCELLANEOUS 





ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
., always in stock. Tweed patterns free on 
request. —MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, frish Free State. 








H" E you anything tosell ? Readers having anything 
to sell, or ‘professional services to offer, are invited | 
to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 

thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classified 

Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion 

and should ‘reach The Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 

London, W.C.1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 

week. Discounts :—2}% for 6 insertions, 5°4 for 13, 

74% for 26 and 10% for 52. 





AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original work from £3 3s. Specimens sent 
free.— HENRY A. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, W.1. 








ULLOVERS, CARDIGANS, direct from the Shet- 
lands. All kinds of Woollies hand-knitted for you 

by expert native knitters, from lovely real Shetland wool. 
Nothing else so soft, so light, so comfortable. The 
newest, most fashionable styles, plain, or in famous 
** Fair-Isle ’’ patterns. At Shetland prices, far less than 





shop prices. Write for Free Tilus’d Booklet, WM. D. 
JOHNSON, 8. 349, Mid-Yell, Shetlands, 
EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 


! 


Wwe UNDERWEAR FOR THRIFTY BUYERS. 
—Far below any shop prices, because supplied 
direct-by-post from Makers.—Send post card for Illus. 
Catalogue and FREE PATTERNS of lovely *‘ B-P”’ 
Underwear, Britain's finest value. Prices lowest-ever in 
spite of sensational rise in wool. Any style, any size ; 
for Women, Children, Men. Out-sizes a_ speciality. 
Pure Wool or Mixtures. Beautifully soft, silky, warm, 
long-lasting. GUARANTEED against shrinkage. Com- 
plete satisfaction or money back.—Write to BIRKETT & 
PHILLIPS, LTp. (Dept. 8.), Union Road, Nottingham. 


free. James St. Tweed Depot,246 Stornoway,Scotland. 





EGYPT, 
CEYLON 


ELLERMAN’S CITY & HALL LINES 
CABIN CLASS STEAMERS 


£37 BOMBAY 
£42 CALCUTTA 


For full paliaines apply to: 
LONDON :— 
104-6 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. 





Telephone: AVENUE 9340. 
| Liverpool: Tower Building. Tel.: Cent. 3840 
||| Glasgow: 75 Bothwell St. Tel.: Cent. 9222 

















TABLE, &c. 





FOR THE 





N ACKIE’S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 

4 is the perfect gift for friends at home or abroad, 

Tn tins, 2s. 4d., 4s. 4d., 68. 6d., 8s. 6d., 10s. 6d. 

By inland post , 2s. 10d., 5s. 1d., 7s. 3d., 9s. 3d., 11s. 6d. 
Complete price list on request. 

W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 

108 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 


J. 





PPLES from Grower, well 
Worcester Pearmain Dessert, 
s., 36 Ibs. 12s, 6d., car. paid. 
)s.—Leonard ASHENDEN, 
Chilham, Canterbury. 


packed, fine 
good keepers, 
Large Cooking, 
Chilham Fruit 


quality 
18 Ibs. 
5s. 6d., 
Farm, 
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RIME Welsh Mutton. 
qrtrs. abt. 8 Ib., 


Is 1d. per Ib.— 

wei sigh LAMB.—The greatest table delicacy. In 
K quarters at 1s. per Ib. for hindquarters, 10d. per Ib. 
for forequarters, sides and whole carcases at 10d. per Ib. 
All carr. pd. per par. post. Despatched on Wed. and Sat. 
—T.M. ADIE & Sons, Voe, Shetland, 


—Post paid Thursdays.—Hind 
1s. 4d. per Ib. F. qrtrs. about 8 Ib., 
GLASFRYN HoME Farm, Chwilog, Caern, 








ENTLEY’S Encyclopaedte Catalo 
B tains all your garden needs, Soad-tor ee Wey 
JosEPH BENTLEY, Ltp., Barrow-on- -Humber, ron 








HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSE 








ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERS 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all ‘with eg et 
Suites, 24 new rooms with radiators, AA 

Illd. Guide from J. T, CULLEY, Manager, “hy 





JIASTBOURNE. — 
‘4Facing sea. 
inglish chef. 


ANGLES  PRIVA 
Nr. pier & bowling greens, = Kony 
Winter terms from 24 ghs, 


Odron, 


"Phone 3 





D'NBURGH.—THE 


“4Crescent. Tgms: ‘ 
N ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. 
Hydro. For health, comfort, and ple - 
bedrooms, grounds 10 acres, Inclusive terms trea 2 A 
per day. Illus, Prospectus free. ‘lwo Resident Phy svg 


AL os 


IN HOTEL— 
‘Melcrest,’ TEL Meg 


Edinburgh, Te] 207 





Britain’s Great 





a 


EFRESH YOURSEL VE Ss English Couy 
Ask for soem List (3d, post free) of 180 INNS y 
HOTELS managed by the 


PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE AS8OCLAT 
PP... me As, 

STREET, W.1. 
IDMOUTH.—Glorious Devon. 


a) 
S the finest position, and 
catering. Moderate terms, 


in 





TD. 
LTD., ST. GEORGE’S Hovss, 193 Risin 





Sussex Hotel | he 
is noted for eXteley 





PEND the AUTUMN and WINTER in a lovely y 
country house recently converted and fitted yy 
every modern convenience. Mild climate. No frost, jy 
or snow. Golf.—Tariff, Manor House Hotel, Buiog 


Vean, Falmouth Bay. 
Sv RREY TRUST INNS for excellent country quarix 
b situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey.—Applyig 
list ‘*S.,’’ stating requirements, to ** SuRREY Tyre 
53 High Street, Guildford, England. 








ORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL, 4 

| ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hy 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere a 
reasonable charges. Garage. For Illustrated leit 
apply RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 2655, 





Wnt to Stay in London. 
St. George’s Square, 8.W. 1 
5s. 6d, day, or 30s. weekly. 


THE LODGE. 
Room and Breakix, Bae 


With dinner 6s, 6 ¢ E 





2 guineas weekly. 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 





THE 

I to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or 
private hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Ireland 
Srom THE SPECTATOR’S Recommended List. In order to 
give wider publicity to their establishments, the following 
have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this 
feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize 
them. Personal recommendation of hotels is always 
welcomed by the Travel Manager, 


TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send 


AMBLESIDE (Kydal).—GLEN ROTHAY. 
BATH.—G or ~ MP ROOM. 

pULTENE EY. 

Rov a YORK HOUSE, 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 

BOGNOR REGIS.-ROYAL NORFOLK 
BOURNEMOUTH.— BOURKNEMOU aa HY DRO. 
BOURNEMOUTH (sSandbanks).—HA 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—! AN W ATE i and SPA. 
BRIGHTON. BLENHEIM. 

—HOLLY WOOD. 

—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TU —. N, LOSE, 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS HOT 
BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal).—GRE AT NonrHERS 
BUTTERMERE (Lakeland).—VICTORL! 


CAMBRIDGE.—BLUE BOAR. 
—BULL. 
—GARDEN HOUSE. 
—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CANTERBURY.—COUNTY. 


CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TY RCH 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry).—GOLF. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 

COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN. 

CONISTON LAKE.—WATERHLAD. 

CRAWFORD (Lanark).--CRAWFORD. 

CRIEFF (Perths)—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 


EASTBOURNE.— CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 


FELIXSTOWE.—ORWELL. 

GOODWICK (Pem.).—FISHGUARD BAY. 

GRAYSHOTT (Hants).— FOX & PELICAN. 

GULLANE.—MARINE. 

HARROGATE. CAIRN. 

HASTINGS.—QU EEN’S 

HINDHEAD.—MOORLAND’S. 

HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE 
LINKS. 

KENMORE (Pert is.).—TAYMOUTIH 


ARMS & GOLF 


CASTLE. 


LAKE VYRNWY (Montgomeryshire). — LAKE 
VYRNWY. 
LANARK..—-CLYDESDALE HOTE 


L. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
ENT. 
LLANBERIS. 
LLANDUDNO. 
LOCH AWE 
LONDON. 


(Snowdon).—ROY AL 
IMPERIAL HOTE 
(Argyllshire).—LOC H AW E. 
DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
~IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St, 

KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell St., 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St. 
WAVERLEY, Southampton Row, 
LYME REGIS. “THE BAY. 
MALVERN.—-FOLEY ARMS. 
MANCHESTER.— BOW DON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S 
MONMOUTH.— BEAU FOR’ r 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—M ANOR HOUSE, 
MULLION.—MULLION COVE HOTEL. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire)—-ROYAL MARINE, 
OBAN.—GRKEAT WESTERN. 
PAR (Cornwall).--ST. AUSTELL BAY. 
PERTH.--STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.— ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).—PERWICK ar 


es ICTORIA, 


W.C.1. 
Ww 
Ww 
WwW 


A>" 


pie i 
C1, 
C1, 


ARMS 








BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 


REDHILL AND REIGATE.—FONTHILI 





RHOSNEIGR (An lesey).—BA 
ROSTREVOR (Co. Down). har 5 NORTHERN 
ROWARDENNAN (Loch Lomond). 
ROW ARDENNAN, 
ST. NES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. tvES (Cornwall).—TREGE NNA 
—CHY-AN-ALBANY. 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE 
SELBY (Yorks).— ree nee ARMS, 
SEVENOAKS.--ROYAL CROW? 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—H AW MSTONE 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT 
—KEAGLEHURST 
SOUTHAMPTON.—HAMTUN HOUSE i 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES 
SOUTHWOLD (Suffolk).—GRAND. 
TAMWORTH (Staffs.).—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (nr.).—HUNTLY, BIsvopstEeiesm 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLDP. 
TORQUAY. My ekt: 


—ROSETOR. 
- ee HALL. 

ICTORIA AND ALBERT. 
LORD LEYCESTER, 


PK., Westa 


WARWICK.— 








LEICA’ SPECIALISTS 
DEVELOPING, PRINTING and cyan 


LEICA CAMERA LIST 
FREE ON REQUEST 


WALLACE HEATON LTD 


119. NEW BOND STREET, con Cy. ae 
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